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ASA T. HILL 


November 29, 1871 — March 21, 1953 


Asa T. Hill was born at Cisne, Illinois, November 29, 1871, 
and died at Los Angeles, California, March 21, 1953. He was 
appointed Director of the Museum of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society in 1933, a position which he held until 
1949 when he was named Director Emeritus. He served as a 
member of the Executive Board of the Society from 1926 
to 1951. He served as second vice president of the Executive 
Board from 1939 to 1940, and as first vice president, from 
1940 to 1951, at which time he was named honorary vice 
president. Prior to his appointment as Director of the Mu- 
seum, Mr. Hill for many years had been a successful business 
man in Hastings. In 1948, he was given the “Nebraska 
Builder” award by the University of Nebraska, in recogni- 
tion of his role as the “father of systematic archeology in 
Nebraska.” Mr. Hill’s was indeed a remarkable career. To 
provide a record and testimonial, we present herewith 
accounts by five close friends and associates: Dr. William 
Duncan Strong, Loubat Professor of American Archeology, 
Columbia University; Dr. Waldo R. Wedel, Curator, Division 
of Archeology, United States National Museum; Dr. James L. 
Sellers, Chairman, Department of History, University of 
Nebraska; Charles C. Osborne, a business associate, Hastings; 
and Marvin F. Kivett, Director of the Museum, Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 
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PLAINSMAN, BUSINESSMAN, SCIENTIST 


BY WILLIAM DUNCAN STRONG 


to the Great Plains of North America. Scientific pioneers 

such as Robert F. Gilder, E. E. Blackman, and Fred- 
erick S. Sterns, had indicated that this vast, rich region, 
like most fertile areas in the post-Pleistocene world, had a 
notable prehistoric past. However, their work was scantily 
recorded in print and had received relatively little general 
scientific recognition. Coming to Nebraska in that year the 
writer, born in the far west but then coming from Chicago, 
sought out the leading Plains anthropologists, who (strange 
to say) mainly resided on both seaboards, and asked their 
advice as to a promising research program. He was told that 
the region seemed to have no time depth and that ethno- 
logical recovery of vanishing native cultures from living 
informants or acculturation studies, would seem more prom- 
ising than any intensive prehistoric or archeological research. 

The Fall term at the University of Nebraska gave little 
chance for such recommended ethnological work but we 
could check the nearby archeological leads on the Platte, 
Missouri, and Republican rivers. In the clear, crisp, Autumn 
week ends we surveyed these areas, turning leaves, corn- 
shucks, and all that tall-grass plains beauty which Willa 
Cather has made immortal. There seemed to be archeology 
here but how to attack it was a problem the scant published 
literature did not solve. 

In the Spring, we moved south to the Republican River 
and began work. Fortunately, while in camp on Prairie Dog 
Creek, we were visited by a man whom we had heard of, 
seen briefly, but could not evaluate solely on conversational, 
or a hasty Hastings’ Museum visit, basis. However, when 
his car was parked, his tent up, and he told us to dig in the 
low mounds, rather than the so-called “house pit” depres- 
sions, we began to get results. Thus, we found rectangular 


T 1929, the science of archeology had barely extended 
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house floors, like those to the east earlier recorded by Sterns, 
with abundant pottery of a slightly different type. We were 
off on profitable research and A. T. Hill had opened the 
way. He did not open up easily. He was a hard nut to crack. 
In fact, no one ever cracked A. T. Hill. He gave us a long list 
of sites in several Nebraska counties as to sections; but the 
townships and exact locations he did not then reveal. Later, 
he took us to most of those we could not find, but only after 
he found out that actual excavation, and eventual scientific 
publication, not publicity or relic-hunting was our purpose. 

This in 1929, was an unusual man with an unusual past 
and, a time-limited, but rich scientific future. Reared in 
Kansas, he was successfully hidden by his mother in a straw 
stack when Dull Knife’s desperate, homing Northern Chey- 
ennes came relentlessly north, outwitting various United 
States armies. He became, in time, a self-educated man and 
worthy scientist. With, at least part, of a grammar school 
education, he was early a market-hunter who in later years 
never fired (nor wished anyone else to fire) a gun at wild- 
life. He perforce followed the jobless crowds that “rode the 
rods” all over the middle and far west in the sad depression 
of his youth and, ever afterward, he limped from a badly 
broken ankle incurred when he was pushed off a crowded 
box car and no adequate medical, or other help, was given. 
He was also, at one time, an itinerant photographer and 
painter of old photographs. He later became a prominent 
business and family man, as a successful automobile dealer, 
well known and respected throughout the area once called 
the “Middle Border.” It was in this period that he became, 
first, an “Indian relic” collector, and, as his collections grew 
and his interest deepened, a fine example of an amateur 
archeologist, for he became much more interested in the 
meaning of artifacts than in their mere possession. Thus, 
he inspired the founding of the Hastings Museum, read all 
the Plains history and ethnology available, and so became 
a true scientist. As Director of the Nebraska Historical So- 
ciety Museum he did direct research, published important 
monographs, bought several historical sites, including the 
most important “Hill Site,” which seems probably to be the 
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Pawnee village where Zebulon Pike first raised the American 
flag over the Kansas-Nebraska region. It was on the basis 
of excavations in this privately-owned site, and with A. T. 
Hill’s financial assistance, that Waldo Wedel laid the basis 
for the direct historical approach to Pawnee and, inciden- 
tally, to central Great Plains archeology. 

It is not the purpose of this brief appreciation to accu- 
rately record either the rich life, or the varied works, of 
A. T. Hill. Rather, it is a pleasurable exercise in memory, 
of episodes that marked a strong character who followed 
the great tradition of the Great Plains and, thereby, was 
necessarily unique. A. T. Hill was rough and gentle. He 
treated New Yorkers, or other “know-it-alls” roughly. It is 
even said he made them camp on dung-heaps so they could 
really savor what archeology meant. The writer does not 
know about this. However, he remembers when we were 
camping on the west side of the Missouri River at the Leav- 
enworth Site (Arikara, ca. 1823) A. T. decided that it was 
time that “The Survey” re-cross “the Wide Missouri” and 
see what was on the other side. The river is broad here, and, 
at the time, swift, and, as usual, muddy; so he stripped to 
shorts, pulled out a relatively sound cotton-wood log and, 
pushing it ahead of him, drifted down and across the viscous 
(and at times vicious) stream. The fact that he could not 
swim, was not young, and had his bad leg, made no differ- 
ence. The Survey followed. Thus, for us, was discovered the 
Rygh Site (pronounced “Riggs”) which, whether “proto- 
Mandan” or something else, is, in its seven foot deposits, 
very important. The writer, who at the time (1932) was 
away recording the “Mother Corn” ceremonies of the Arikara 
at Fort Berthold Reservation, presumes that he floated back. 
Perhaps Mike O’Heeron had a boat by then? There were no 
local ferries. Personally, the writer wonders whether he 
would have swum the river with its currents, eddies, and 
drift-barricaded shores. A. T. did—and brought all the boys 
over and back—“que hombre!” 

Only those who once dug with A. T. Hill can tell you 
what a “dornick” is. Yet, today, the writer understands that 
these rough stones that the Indians once “threw at dogs,” 
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are scientific objects carefully catalogued and cared for by a 
paternalistic government. As for A. T. Hill—he was one of 
the great Plainsmen. Many of us, who regard ourselves as 
scientists, owe a vast debt to his hardily acquired and effec- 
tively transmitted knowledge. In him Nebraska has known 
an industrial and scientific pioneer of whom the state can 
be very proud. 


PIONEER NEBRASKA ARCHEOLOGIST 


BY WALDO WEDEL 


Nebraska afternoon in mid-July of 1930. The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Archeological Survey party un- 
der Dr. W. D. Strong was uncovering a pithouse at the 
Dooley Site on Lost Creek, a few miles southwest of Frank- 
lin. Mr. Hill had been expected for some time; but among 
the student diggers no one was quite prepared for the en- 
ergetic and sharp-tongued business-man-turned-archeologist 
who hurried across the field to see what our shovels had 
turned up. Our top shovel hand, a strapping Irishman named 
Mike, was pitching his dirt high and far beyond the edge 
of the excavation and over the nearby creek bank, making 
certain it would not have to be handled a second time. To 
Mr. Hill, this was unjustifiable exhibitionism; and his an- 
noyance increased as he approached the red-shirted college 
boys toiling under the Nebraska sun, only to find that the 
red shirts were not shirts at all but a deep coat of tan! 
Equally clear in my mind is the way he promptly seated 
himself on the edge of the diggings and began asking pointed 
questions concerning our methods and our findings. We soon 
realized that, despite his lack of formal training, he had 
learned a great deal through years of digging and from 
pondering the varied results of that digging. Before he left, 
he pointed out that “my friends call me A. T.” Moreover, 
he had offered me my first paying job in archeology—that 


M: acquaintance with A. T. Hill began on a hot dusty 
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of studying and classifying his private collection of Pawnee 
materials. The two weeks so spent, topped off with a per- 
sonally conducted three-day motor tour of the Pawnee vil- 
lage sites along the Platte and Loup rivers, tremendously 
increased my respect for him and his fund of information 
on the history and archeology of this important Nebraska 
tribe. 

It is significant, I think, that Mr. Hill’s interest in arche- 
ology began not in mere antiquarianism—that is, in a desire 
to collect and hoard relics, but in a definite attempt to find 
the answer to a historical problem. Long an avid reader 
in the history of the West, he was an interested spectator 
in 1906 when the Kansas State Historical Society unveiled 
in Republic County, Kansas, its monument commemorating 
Pike’s visit a century before to the Pawnee village on the 
Republican. Not convinced that the correct location had been 
marked, Mr. Hill re-examined all the pertinent literature 
and decided that the village in question must have been 
situated some distance farther west and north. He thereupon 
began a search of the Republican Valley in southern Ne- 
braska—a search that occupied practically all of the time 
he could spare from his highly successful business of mar- 
keting cars out of Hastings. Not until the early 1920’s, how- 
ever, did he finally locate an Indian village site in the correct 
location and of the proper period. Convinced from the lit- 
erature and the results of personal excavations that what 
is now known as the Hill Site, in Webster County, Nebraska, 
was indeed the true location, he purchased the property. 
More extended investigations since, by the University of 
Nebraska Archeological Survey, the Historical Society, and 
through personally financed efforts over a period of many 
years, have removed virtually all doubt as to the correctness 
of his identification. 

Mr. Hill’s now generally accepted success in this matter 
stimulated him to an even more active search for pre-white 
remains in the Nebraska region. In the course of frequent 
business trips out of Hastings—trips which took him to all 
parts of central and western Nebraska and into northern 
Kansas—he was constantly on the lookout for archeological 
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sites and collections. From all parts of this territory, over 
the years, information went into the “little black book.” 
There were at least two such books, the earlier one unfortu- 
nately dropped overboard during a fishing trip and was 
irretrievably lost with its fund of notes and memoranda. 
One of the constant delights of traveling his territory with 
him was his practice of driving a few miles off the highway 
up some small creek valley to point out village locations and 
burial grounds that “we just must dig sometime.” The infor- 
mation and insights thus imparted decidedly outweighed the 
rigors of the drive—rising with the sun, traveling and observ- 
ing so long as there was a ray of sunlight, and partaking of 
meals consisting of a can of tomatoes, or of sausage, bread, 
and water. 


I suppose that only a bare handful of those now active 
in Plains archeology realize how virgin the field was during 
Mr. Hill’s early days. None of the state institutions of the 
1920’s was actively interested in archeology; and apparently 
no one, in or outside the region, realized the abundance and 
variety of archeological remains scattered throughout the 
prairies and plains westward from the Missouri River. A 
story told me more than once by Mr. Hill well illustrates 
this point. 

In the early 1920’s, on one of his trips to the East, Mr. 
Hill made a special point of contacting an eminent anthro- 
pologist in one of our largest natural history museums. Here 
he reported his discovery of rectangular pithouse villages, 
of pottery, stone, bone, and shell artifacts, and of corn, beans, 
and other indubitable evidences of prehistoric agriculture. 
He told me with deep feeling of the unexpected reception 
he was accorded—it couldn’t be true, Plains Indians lived 
only in tipis or in circular earthlodges, and anyway, every- 
one knew that no farming Indians had ever lived west of 
the Pawnee villages in Nance County. It is pleasant to add 
that Mr. Hill’s understandable disappointment with profes- 
sional anthropologists was partially dissipated when he 
carried his story, pictures, and potsherds to another nearby 
institution, where he was welcomed and encouraged with 
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suggestions as to how he might improve his methods and 
increase his knowledge. 

Until the 1930’s, Mr. Hill’s explorations were generally 
limited to small scale operations—week-end digging at sites 
within striking distance of Hastings, and tests at numerous 
other sites while on the way to or from some business ap- 
pointment in his “territory.” Even so, he built up a consid- 
erable collection of well documented materials, housed for 
many years at the Hastings Museum and there available 
for examination and study by qualified persons. Despite the 
unavoidably piecemeal nature of his work, Mr. Hill con- 
vinced himself of the former existence of not one, but several, 
native peoples or cultures in the region. By the time system- 
atic archeology on a staying basis was initiated at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, he was aware of the distinctness from 
one another of the historic Pawnee, protohistoric Pawnee, 
Upper Republican, Dismal River, and Woodland cultures. 
His aversion to setting down in print what he had seen or 
inferred deprived him of his full measure of recognition 
beyond a relatively limited circle of workers. Unfortunately, 
too, it has resulted in the loss of a great deal of information 
over and above that imparted throughout the years to his 
co-workers and associates. 

Establishment of the University of Nebraska Archeologi- 
cal Survey in 1929, and the showing of sustained interest 
by its director, Dr. Strong, in Mr. Hill’s findings, was a source 
of great satisfaction to the latter. It was a characteristic 
gesture on his part, though, conditioned by earlier contacts 
with professionals, that he approached the new organization 
with caution. The first list of sites he furnished the Survey 
was an impressive one. It included land coordinates for 
locating all sites listed, except that the range numbers in 
each case were scrupulously omitted! These were supplied 
only after he had an opportunity to meet the Survey director 
face to face, and form his own opinion concerning him. 

With his appointment in 1933 as Director of the State 
Historical Museum and Field Archeology, Mr. Hill was at 
last able to widen and intensify his activities. It was my 
privilege ‘to participate in the first two field expeditions he 











“A. T.” in the Field 


Top: Excavating a prehistoric earthlodge floor in Franklin County, 
1934. 


Center: Camped at an early Pawnee Village site, Platte County, 1941. 
Bottom: The Hill Site, Webster County, 1941. 
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sent out. The first one, in 1933, was a modest and short-lived 
operation on Medicine Creek, utilizing in large part Mr. Hill’s 
own well-worn field gear. In the following year, 1934, a larger 
and better equipped party worked at various sites in the 
Republican Valley, as well as in Kansas on the Solomon 
River near Minneapolis and on Paint Creek near Lindsborg. 
In 1935, field work was carried on in southeastern Nebraska, 
including near Rulo the first Oneota culture site systemati- 
cally investigated west of the Missouri. In 1936, researches 
were centered on Pawnee sites in the lower Platte-Loup 
area in and about Nance County; and in the following sum- 
mer, the work was carried down the Platte and along the 
west bank of the Missouri to the Kansas line. Taking advant- 
age of relief funds available through WPA in 1938, Mr. Hill 
extended the Missouri River survey northward along the 
west bank from Omaha to Sioux City. In 1939, his parties 
worked on the Loup River in central Nebraska, as well as 
at Ash Hollow Cave and on Stinking Water Creek in the 
western part of the State. In 1940, he returned to the lower 
Loup River area, with additional explorations in Chadron 
State Park. Before the growing war clouds puta halt to field 
work in 1941, his parties had worked several Woodland and 
other sites in the Platte County area. 


All of this work produced a great mass of specimens, 
photographs, maps, and other records pertaining to most of 
the principal archeological horizons of .ne State. In addition, 
Mr. Hill found the time and opportunity to visit digs in 
neighboring states, thereby acquiring a broader fund of in- 
formation for himself and at the same time imparting helpful 
suggestions and viewpoints to other workers. 


The war years were not easy ones for Mr. Hill’s restless 
spirit. Field work was impossible, and he devoted much 
time to various museum matters and to study of the great 
collections accumulated in previous years. Many of the young 
men who had worked with him were in the armed services 
or otherwise connected with military activities, and he fol- 
lowed their careers and achievements with deep personal 
interest. 
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With termination of the war, Mr. Hill was impatient to 
resume field work. He welcomed establishment of the River 
Basin Surveys, with its Missouri Basin headquarters in Lin- 
coln, and gave freely of his wide business and archeological 
experience in the planning of the basin-wide program. From 
the files of the Historical Society he made available much 
unpublished information for use in preparing reports and 
appraisals requested from the Smithsonian by the National 
Park Service and other federal agencies. In 1947, and again 
in 1948, before Federal funds were made available to coop- 
erating State agencies for salvage archeology by contract, 
Mr. Hill led field parties of the Society to the Medicine Creek 
area and carried out extensive village site excavations. 
The information thus gained, as well as that from short 
reconnaissance trips to other proposed and potential reser- 
voir sites, was always available to the River Basin Surveys. 

Mr. Hill’s interest in specimens and collections, as I have 
already intimated, was always secondary to his concern 
over house types, community patterns, mode of life, and 
cultural sequence and chronology. He developed an uncanny 
knack for locating habitation sites, and an enviable skill 
in their excavation with limited manpower and time. He 
chad a rare ability to get along with property owners and 
collectors, and for persuading these and other casually in- 
terested local persons to lend a hand with the heavy work 
during his rapid investigations. In this day of large scale 
operations, supported in relatively generous fashion by State 
and Federal agencies, it is easy to forget the handicaps under 
which Mr. Hill, like pioneers everywhere, carried on much 
of the work that was so basic to Nebraska prehistory. 

When this writer’s particular interest in the relationships 
of man to climate and environment in the Plains was first 
voiced, he found a most responsive and intelligent discussant 
in Mr. Hill. Together, we drove through a variety of localities 
in the dry years of 1936-37, viewing the effects of drought 
and grasshoppers—in Scott County, Kansas, in the Repub- 
lican, Platte, Loup, and other valleys in Nebraska, and in 
the Dakotas. Mr. Hill’s firsthand familiarity with drought, 
crop failures, and their human aftermath, his boyhood rec- 
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ollections of unsuccessful attempts by the settlers to establish 
eastern corn varieties in western Kansas, and his general 
insights into the practical problems of human adaptation to 
the Plains environment were most enlightening. 

He had a keen interest, too, in how and why the Indians 
did things. I well remember the unrestrained pleasure he 
showed when, in his field camp at the Burkett Site in 1940, 
I tested a paddle-shaped transversely grooved buffalo shoul- 
der blade just taken from the diggings and found that we 
could duplicate the familiar ridged surfaces found on Pawnee 
pottery and whose method of manufacture had long puzzled 
us. Similarly, at one time or another over the years, he 
sought to determine just how or for what practical purpose 
various implements or pottery features were used. 

The rigors of boyhood on a western Kansas farm and his 
subsequent successful career in a highly competitive busi- 
ness field, of course, strongly conditioned the attitudes and 
values he exhibited in camp and fieldwork. His early opera- 
tions were usually on a shoestring basis, financially; and 
this, plus his business acumen, made him a shrewd bargainer 
at the country grocery or hardware store. But, while he 
haggled about a few cents “overcharge” on a case of tomatoes 
or sack of potatoes, he purchased without a protest all the 
film, plotting paper, and other technical equipment his arche- 
ological helper insisted was necessary. 

Believing the laborer should be worthy of his hire, Mr. 
Hill insisted on a full day’s work. He was usually up at the 
crack of dawn, when the unmuffled rattle of tinware in the 
mess tent and his pithy comments over a reluctant cook- 
stove apprised all in camp that it was time to be up and 
doing. He took an exceedingly dim view of complaints about 
the inconveniences of camp and field life. His own philosophy 
on this score—archeology first, personal comfort second— 
was revealed to me on my first trip to the forks of the Dismal 
River with him in August 1931. Hill and I were wading down 
the knee-deep stream, reveling in its coolness and searching 
with our eyes for archeological features in the banks high 
above us. Hearing an exclamation, I turned to see Hill shoul- 
der deep in the water. Cameras, rifle, and everything else 
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he carried—entrusted to him because my hands were to be 
free for climbing the bank if anything of promise showed up 
—were thoroughly watersoaked and filled with fine sand. 
He had stepped into a large underwater spring, whose up- 
welling current was strong enough to keep his head above 
water. Speedily fished from the chill spring waters, he 
spurned my suggestion that we return at once to camp for a 
change of clothing, and we continued our inspection of the 
river banks to the destination originally selected. 

One of the basic tenets of Hill’s philosophy was concisely 
set forth in our 1934 camp on the Republican south of Frank- 
lin. Camp had been enlivened by a family of five raccoons, 
donated by a visitor. The largest and quickest of the brood, 
a female, I took as a mascot for the summer. She quickly 
learned that most of our party were easy marks for the beg- 
ging approach at mealtime. This, however, was generally 
unsuccessful with Mr. Hill; and on one occasion, when she 
stubbornly insisted on begging rather than performing for 
her supper, Mr. Hill scornfully observed: “Sometimes you 
get things given to you, but most generally in this life you 
have to work fur ’em.” 

More than twenty years have elapsed since my first meet- 
ing with Mr. Hill on the banks of Lost Creek. Looking back 
over those years of association, and leafing through a thick 
file of correspondence that passed between us, I am particu- 
larly impressed with the profound and lasting imprint left 
by this rough and ready figure on Plains archeology. Always 
ready and eager to extend a helping hand to a struggling 
beginner, he touched—and often deeply influenced—the lives 
of most of the professional archeologists active in the Plains 
in the past two decades. Lacking academic training, he gen- 
erally shunned formal recognition of his accomplishments 
by educational institutions. Yet, he possessed a strong sense 
of problem, and of personal and professional integrity. The 
desire to know, which lies at the root of all science, burned 
no less strongly in him than in those he helped on their way 
to a professional career. 

To those of us fortunate enough to have worked inti- 
mately with Mr. Hill in field and laboratory, his passing 
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brings to a close relationships we shall always cherish. We 
remember him as A. T., the grand old man of Plains archeol- 
ogy, and wish him “Happy digging.” 


AND THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


BY J. L. SELLERS 


to give up his home and business in Hastings and 

remove to Lincoln in 1933. This circumstance proved 
to be a Godsend to the State Historical Society. The great 
depression which had started with the stock market crash 
four years earlier was at its worst. The Society’s budget had 
been sliced by a desperate legislature; and the Society’s staff 
was reduced to a mere cadre. The late Dr. Sheldon had just 
secured from his good friend, Governor Arthur Weaver, new 
quarters for the Society on the ground floor in the newly 
finished west wing of the state capitol. 

The Society had never displayed in more than a symbolic 
fashion its varied collection of museum materials. Now at 
last, with new quarters to occupy in the best location in the 
Capitol, Dr. Sheldon secured without price, in the person 
of A. T. Hill, the.best museum pioneer in the Missouri Valley. 

A. T. Hill turned from his successful career as a business 
man and salesman to his lifetime avocation of anthropologist 
and museum builder and director. He transformed the 
Society, with Dr. Sheldon’s help and encouragement, from 
a library and research institution into a broadly appealing 
educational display of historical materials, and instituted at 
the same time his extensive surveys and excavations of 
archeological materials. He brought to the Society and put 
on display his own unsurpassed Pawnee collection which he 
later gave to the Society. The collection alone established 
the Nebraska museum as of first importance to students of 
plains archeology. He put on display for the Society a line 
of historical work which the Society had heretofore been 


Te bereaving loss of his lifetime companion led A. T. Hill 
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unable to exploit and which has the greatest public appeal. 

A. T. Hill’s coming to the Society coincided with the be- 
ginning of the New Deal when the Federal government under 
the leadership of President Franklin Roosevelt was creating 
jobs for the unemployed. With limited funds of his own for 
supplying equipment he was able to put people to work 
conditioning museum material and building display cases 
and equipment. In like manner he financed excavating expe- 
ditions and got his work underway. The results of his efforts 
soon convinced members of the legislature that they must 
make him a small special appropriation for his museum 
work in order to get the larger federal grants by which the 
work was carried forward. 

The depression and war years represent a difficult time 
for the Nebraska government and taxpayers. They represent 
years of rapid advancement and great accomplishments for 
the Nebraska Historical Society. Dr. Sheldon and A. T. Hill 
presented numerous work projects which brought federal 
grants and revolutionized the Society’s holdings and working 
materials. The newspapers and many books and pamphlets 
were bound, and much indexing was completed. The museum 
materials were repaired, conditioned and displayed. Indian 
sites were surveyed, mapped, and much excavation was car- 
ried on. All of these was the result of the planning and 
supervisory work of Dr. Sheldon and A. T. Hill. Neither 
could have done it without the help of the other. 

Mr. Hill’s work won him a place on the Historical Society 
Board of Directors and he was made Director of the Museum. 
In the last months of Dr. Sheldon’s life Mr. Hill became 
indispensable to the Society. He carried on the business 
management, which he had taken over some years before, 
and after Dr. Sheldon’s death in November, 1943, assumed 
general supervision of the Society’s work. He accepted this 
added responsibility very reluctantly. His genuine interest 
and devotion was in the field of archeology and the museum. 

Mr. Hill supervised the work of the Society until August, 
1944, when he and President Lawrence persuaded J. L. 
Sellers to assume part of that responsibility. That arrange- 
ment prevailed until James C. Olson was released from mili- 
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tary service in March, 1946. In 1949, Mr. Hill was succeeded 
as Director of the Museum by Marvin F. Kivett. 

To know A. T. Hill was to trust him. His honesty, his 
direct methods, his confidence in the worth of what he did al- 
ways made the Society friends and strengthened its position 
in every official way. He secured gifts, and each donor had 
faith that his trust was well placed. He was a pillar of confi- 
dence with the legislature and helped to secure the levy for 
our building. 

For whatever progress the Society has made since his 
retirement from its active direction his successors will be 
first to proclaim their deep indebtedness for his direction 
and advice. We can look at the Nebraska State Historical 
Society in its new building and say that the “Nebraska 
Builders Award” was never more appropriately bestowed 
than upon Asa T. Hill. 


BUSINESSMAN, FRIEND 


BY CHARLES C. OSBORNE 


N his business life, the late A. T. Hill was the exemplifi- 
I cation of an all-around salesman. His schooling in the 
art of salesmanship began in the horse and buggy era, 
but his accomplishments reached full fruition in the new 
automobile age. I had the great pleasure of knowing A. T. 
Hill well. In the preparation of this account, however, I have 
been assisted by several of Mr. Hill’s business associates 
in Hastings. 

Born at Cisne, Illinois, on November 29, 1871, Asa T. Hill 
was the eldest of six children of David D. Hill and Angenora 
Leak Hill. The Hill family moved to Logan in Phillips 
County, Kansas, in about 1875. The Hills went back to Illinois 
after a short time in Kansas but soon returned to the Sun- 
flower State to remain. 
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As a child, A. T. Hill apparently had experiences common 
to so many of his time and place. Raised in a sod pioneer 
home with a moderately large family coming along after 
him, there was little opportunity for leisure on the part of 
the oldest son. Neither was there much opportunity for 
formal education. A. T. never finished the fourth grade. 
No apology is needed for this. His accomplishments in the 
two widely separated fields of business and archeology be- 
speak his powers of mind and application. 

One of A. T. Hill’s outstanding characteristics was an 
insatiable curiosity. At a quite early age he left home and 
in one manner or another saw a great deal of the western 
part of the United States. He engaged in a wide variety of 
activities. Among other things, he hunted quail and chickens 
for the market. In later years A. T. excused his excellence as 
a game shot by explaining that as a professional hunter in his 
youth, he could not afford the luxury of wasted shots. He 
applied for and obtained a job as 2nd cook at a mining 
camp in Jimtown, Colorado. Upon arrival at the camp, he 
discovered that the 2nd cook was the dishwasher. He sold 
kitchenware and utensils from door to door and town to 
town. He developed one pursuit at which he was quite suc- 
.cessful whenever other sources of income failed. This was 
the selling of large colored portraits to effectively flattered 
individuals whose likeness A. T. was certain must be pre- 
served for posterity. Urged on by his curiosity concerning 
places and people, Mr. Hill covered much of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and California. 

A. T.’s manner of travel was often based on expediency 
rather than custom. On one such occasion, he jumped from 
a moving freight and severely injured an ankle. This injury 
bothered him all his life and became more troublesome in 
his later years. At the time of this accident, A. T. was accom- 
panied by two young friends. These two left A. T. near the 
railway and went into a small town nearby to obtain some 
remedy for the pain he was suffering. After quite some time, 
the friends returned empty-handed. They explained that 
they had given their problem to the local druggist who was 
uncoopérative, they being without funds. The friends were 
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determined to pay their respects to the tight-fisted druggist 
but were uncertain as to procedure till they happened to see 
him leave the rear door of his store and retire to a building 
equipped with the usual outdoor plumbing. The young men 
forthwith approached the outhouse from the rear and in a 
quiet manner. With a concerted push, the building was 
heaved over on its face and the druggist was effectively 
trapped within. While A. T. could not benefit from the drug- 
gist’s supplies, his pain was eased by the knowledge of the 
man’s discomfiture. Pain was lessened by the story that the 
druggist must have been unpopular locally as the townsmen 
took an awful measure of time before heeding his cries of 
rage and supplication, and effecting a rescue. 

On occasion Mr. Hill was back in Logan, Kansas, per- 
haps helping his father run his threshing rig. A. T. was often 
found at this work in northwestern Kansas and southwestern 
Nebraska. 

Eventually the Hills, father and son, entered the mercan- 
tile field in a joint enterprise. They operated a general store 
in Logan. This venture did not prove successful, largely it is 
thought, because the Hills were a bit too openhanded in 
extending credit. 

The general store having failed, A. T. was out of a job. 
He proceeded with characteristic directness and advertised 
in an Omaha paper. An automobile dealer at Fairbury took 
him on. His assets at the time consisted of a wife and two 
small boys, Buryl and Dave. The daughter, Aletha, was born 
later in Hastings. He was thirty-nine years old and starting 
all over. He showed aptitude in his new venture and his 
handling of customers interested Mr. A. H. Jones who was 
the distributor handling the line which Mr. Hill was selling. 
Mr. Jones offered him a job. His reply was characteristic. 
He said his Fairbury employer had taken him on when he 
needed a job and under no circumstances would he leave 
this employer as long as he was needed there. That closed 
the negotiations for a time as A. T. Hill never sold a loyalty 
short. Subsequently the Fairbury employer went out of 
business and Mr. Hill’s next location was in Hastings where 
he began a twenty-three-year active association with the 
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A. H. Jones Company. His parting with them was charac- 
teristic. He came in and asked for an indefinite leave of 
absence for the stated reason that he was not earning the 
money he was being paid. This was in the early 30s and 
business was terrible. 

During his tenure with the A. H. Jones Company, the 
automobile business underwent a considerable change. Origi- 
nally the manufacturers were engrossed in problems of 
production without too much attention to sales in the field. 
These sales, in general, were handled through distributors 
who normally had sizable defined territories to which the 
factory gave little detailed attention as long as the distributor 
produced. The salesman in those early days had to be ver- 
satile. He had to sell at retail for his employer. He had to 
help the dealer make retail sales and he had to sell whole- 
sale to the dealer. That was Mr. Hill’s beginning job. In the 
course of time he moved up to the position of wholesale 
manager over a territory into which paved roads had only 
begun to penetrate and at a time when the automobile was 
not the dependable vehicle it has since become. The business 
was seasonal. In the nearly quarter century of Mr. Hill’s 
employment, there was a great development both in the 
. roads and in the vehicles. He quit his job at a time when 
he could look back over twenty-odd years of progress but 
with far horizons still existing. He quit against his employ- 
er’s urging, notwithstanding that business was bad. He had 
worked through these years with a pioneer’s willingness, 
without thought of hours or conditions. He had the urge 
toward success borne out of efforts in many lines, still look- 
ing for the rainbow’s end. It is fine now to be able to say 
that he left under conditions wherein he had no fears for his 
financial future. He quit with a ripe experience in his con- 
tacts with men. He was a mature product of a man who had 
started as a boy, had tried his skill at many things and had 
finally arrived at what is generally known as success. 

It is difficult to adequately characterize such a man as 
A. T. Hill. There were so many facets to his personality. 
In speaking at Mr. Hill’s funeral service, Dr. S. G. Kessler 
made reference to a statement to the effect that most people 
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were born into this world as individualists but that by the 
time their days had run, the exigencies of life had beaten 
the majority into a state of conformity. He continued with 
the observation that Mr. Hill was born into this world as an 
individualist and when he left the world he was still an 
individualist. 

A few anecdotes might help clarify the picture of A. T. 
Hill as a person. During his early days in the automobile 
business, A. T. was working in the Seward area. He had occa- 
sion to cross a certain wooden bridge frequently. The bridge 
was decrepit and A. T. considered it unsafe. In fact, he was 
quite irritated. One dark night some unknown agency fired 
this bridge and it was completely destroyed. 

A few years later when out on territory, A. T. checked 
into a certain hotel one evening. He presently became en- 
grossed in his hobby and was using acid to clean up some 
artifact or relic. He inadvertently spilled acid on the desk 
and marred the top. When checking out in the morning, 
A. T. told the management of the accident and asked that 
he be advised as to the “expense necessary to refinish the 
top.” After some consideration the hotel people named a fig- 
ure and Mr. Hill paid. Two weeks later he registered again 
at this same hotel and through sheer coincidence was placed 
in the same room as he occupied before. The table top had 
not been refinished. He was not pleased and so informed 
the management. They advised that he had paid for the 
damage and that they were satisfied. A. T. was not satisfied. 
He could not accept the hotel people’s view that it was their 
option as to whether the desk top was refinished or not. That 
was not the argument. He checked out of the hotel and at 
the first opportunity gave his road men instructions that 
thereafter they were not to patronize the hotel in question. 
After all, those particular hotel people were not honest. 

If, from the foregoing, you conclude that Mr. Hill was 
completely severe and arbitrary, you would be wrong. He 
was a pleasant traveling companion and often as fun loving 
as any college sophomore. In 1931 when he was a dignified 
sixty years of age, Mr. Hill and one of his territory men 
visited a restaurant in Curtis, Nebraska, seeking breakfast. 
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By way of a bit of home grown entertainment, A. T. raised 
a question with the waitress as to the propriety of charging 
fifteen cents for a half grapefruit when the grocery store 
across the street boldly advertised three entire grapefruit 
for but twenty-seven cents. The waitress took a rather flip 
view of the profound economic problem that has been 
broached and as a result A. T. advised his companion that 
they might not order grapefruit. On completing their meal 
these two grown men appropriated a goodly portion of the 
restaurant’s sugar in a paper napkin. They crossed the street, 
purchased three grapefruit and returned to a seat on the curb 
in front of the restaurant. Here with due solemnity, the two 
peeled, sectioned, sugared and devoured their grapefruit. 

A. T. Hill was not a conformist and no doubt is causing 
a certain amount of puckish commotion in his present Happy 
Hunting Grounds. 


IN THE FIELD 


BY MARVIN F. KIVETT 


ciated with the Nebraska State Historical Society as 

Museum Director. As a school boy I had brought arche- 
ological materials from the Weeping Water Valley for the 
experts in Lincoln to identify. I was somewhat disappointed 
when he showed little interest in the beautiful stonework 
but wanted to see the small pottery sherds. This was a new 
approach to Nebraska archeology since earlier investigators 
had relied mainly on the stone work for classification of the 
cultures. 

In May 1935, I joined a field party working under Mr. 
Hill’s direction south of Lincoln. I began to get some idea 
of his field camp when he wrote me to travel light, bring 
only one blanket, since I would probably want to sleep on 
the ground. Fortunately I didn’t follow his advice on bed- 
ding since the spring of 1935 was wet and cold. This earlier 


I first met A. T. Hill in 1933, shortly after he became asso- 
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work was mainly in the nature of a survey with a week 
or slightly longer being spent at a particular site. The time 
had not yet arrived for the extensive excavation programs 
which came with the larger labor forces under the WPA. 


A. T. Hill believed that every man should be self-sufficient 
in the field. He started early to convert each of his boys 
into cooks. Anyone who was not happy with the cooking 
was invited to take over. Plain food consisting mainly of 
beans, bacon, and corn meal in various forms was supple- 
mented with such wild fruits as could be gathered during 
the evenings or very early in the morning. The matter of 
eating was not permitted to interfere with the important 
business of digging. One of his favorite stories concerned 
the horse stealing Pawnee Indians who would travel to New 
Mexico on foot with only a handful of corn for nourishment. 


It was during these years that Mr. Hill began to build up 
an effective organization and field records for the next five 
years when federal funds became available in the form of 
labor. The summer field season, which he believed should 
last from March to November, was far too short to accom- 
plish all that he had planned. Often he supplemented the 
limited field funds from his own finances in order that some 
additional field work might be carried on. Although the 
additional manpower provided by the federal government 
was welcome, he resented the loss of direct control and the 
flexibility of his field parties. 


His major problem throughout the period was Pawnee 
archeology. He never failed to be annoyed when a federal 
regulation provided men in one county but would not per- 
mit their transportation into an adjacent area where a good 
Pawnee site was situated. His disregard of federal regula- 
tions usually worried everyone except A. T. When he could 
no longer stand such “impractical” regulations as a forty- 
hour week or an eight-hour day, he would gather up his 
mobile field equipment, two or three students and set out 
to “check a site.” His greatest pride in field work was the 
excavation of earthlodge floors. If the final measurements 
did not indicate a careful Indian architect he was not pleased. 
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A. T.’s final field season was spent in the Sandhills of 
Hooker County on the Middle Loup River. This valley, and 
that of the Dismal River to the south, were always close 
to his heart. Although he was ill, he was happy. With a 
small crew working he sat on his little stool at the dig and 
carefully checked every potsherd as it came from the ground. 

Numerous publications which are listed at the conclusion 
of this article have resulted from the field work carried on 
by Mr. Hill. More will be written in the years which are to 
follow. Among these will be several papers devoted to Paw- 
nee archeology. Familiar terms to students of Central Plains 
archeology are Dismal River, Oneota, Great Bend, historic 
Pawnee, Upper Republican, Ash Hollow Cave, Lower Loup, 
Woodland, Pike Pawnee Village, Glen Elder, and many 
others to which Mr. Hill’s field work contributed. The terms 
may be changed or others added, but the basic work will 
stand. 


Publications Reporting Field Work Carried on Under 
the Direction of A. T. Hill 


1927 Sheldon, Addison E., Ed. 
“The War Between Nebraska and Kansas,” Nebraska 
History, X (July-September, 1927), 159-261. 

* 1932 Hill, A. T. 
“The Ruins of a Prehistoric House in Howard County, 
Nebraska,” Nebraska History, XIII (July-September, 
1932) , 172-175. 

1933 Hill, A. T. 
“Archeological Explorations of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society for 1933,” Nebraska History, XIV (July- 
September, 1933), 174-177. 

1934 Wedel, Waldo R. 
“Contributions to the Archeology of the Upper Re- 
publican Valley,” Nebraska History, XV (July-Sep- 
tember, 1934), 133-255. 

1936 Wedel, Waldo R. 
An Introduction to Pawnee Archeology. Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 112. 

1936 Hill, A. T., and Waldo R. Wedel. 
“Excavations at the Leary Indian Village and Burial 
Site, Richardson County, Nebraska,” Nebraska History, 
XVII (January-March, 1936) , 3-73. 
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1938 
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1949 
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Hill, A. T. and Paul L. Cooper. 

“The Schrader Site, The Champe Site, Fremont 1,” 
Nebraska History, XVII (October-December, 1936), 
223-292. 

Hill, A. T. and Paul L. Cooper. 

“The Archeological Campaign of 1937,” Nebraska His- 
tory, XVIII (October-December, 1937) , 238-359. 


Wedel, Waldo R. 
The Direct Historical Approach in Pawnee Archeology. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 97, No. 7. 
Cooper, Paul L. 

“The Archeological Exploration of 1938,” Nebraska His- 
tory, XX (April-June, 1939), 91-152. 

Hill, A. T. and Marvin F. Kivett. 

“Woodland-like Manifestations in Nebraska,” Nebraska 
History, XXI (July-September, 1940), 143-243. 

Hill, A. T. and George Metcalf. 

“A Site of the Dismal River Aspect in Chase County, 
Nebraska,” Nebraska History, XXII (April-June, 1941), 
155-215. 

Hill, A. T. 

“Archeological Field Trips in 1942,” Nebraska History, 
XXIII (January-March, 1942), 82-85. 

Wedel, Waldo R. and A. T. Hill. 

“Scored Bone Artifacts of the Central Great Plains,” 
Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, Vol. 92, No. 3141, pp. 91-100. 
Champe, John L. 

Ash Hollow Cave, University of Nebraska Studies, New 
Series, No. 1. 

Kivett, Marvin F. and A. T. Hill. 

“Archeological Investigations Along Medicine Creek,” 
Note Book No. 1, Laboratory of Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, pp. 25-26. 

Kivett, Marvin F. 

Woodland Sites in Nebraska. Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 1, Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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PIONEERING ON THE NIOBRARA 
AT MEADVILLE 


BY HARRY B. ROBINSON AND NELLIE B. HULSHIZER 


and dissatisfied with his home in Thayer County, Ne- 

braska, where he had homesteaded in 1870.’ Blizzards, 
droughts, hailstorms, and grasshoppers all had their part in 
bringing about this feeling. He dreamed of a home some- 
where near a timber-lined stream. When he mentioned the 
subject to his wife Sade, she made no protest, but assured 
him that she would be happy anywhere that he was satisfied. 
So they sold their homestead and prepared to journey to the 
north and west. The destination Merrit had in mind was 
Yellowstone Valley in Montana. 


T THE spring of 1882, Merrit Mead became discouraged 


1NW%, Sec. 14, T4N, R2W. (Records Federal Land Office, 
Book 131.) 
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This story was condensed by Mr. Robinson from an 4 
original manuscript written by Mrs. Hulshizer in 1951. 
Mrs. Hulshizer obtained most of the data from the diary ‘ 
of her mother, Mrs. Blanche (Mead) Slonecker, and {4 
verbally from her grandmother, Mrs. Merrit Mead. Mr. F 
Robinson, an historian of the National Park Service, Region 
Two Office, Omaha, became interested in the Meadville area {4 
in connection with a study of historic sites within reservoir 4 
areas proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Niobrara River Basin. The proposed Meadville Reservoir ‘ 
would inundate the community discussed in this article. {4 
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Merrit was as happy as a schoolboy as he set to work 
placing bows over the top of his sturdy lumber wagon and 
then stretching canvas over them to make a typical prairie 
schooner. Into this vehicle was packed their best furniture 
and most valuable possessions. Over the seat of the light 
spring wagon was fastened a large umbrella which Sade 
had brought from Ohio.? In this vehicle were placed the 
lighter articles and those which the elements would not 
harm. 

The sale of the homestead netted $3,000, and they still 
had $2,500 of it in $20 gold pieces when they were ready to 
leave. As protection from possible robbery during the trip, 
Sade hid the gold coins in a large jar of corn meal, feeling 
sure that no one would think of looking for them there. 

On the morning of August 1, 1882, they said goodby to 
relatives and friends, and started on their way. Merrit, 
driving the big wagon, took the lead. Sade followed in the 
spring wagon with Gertie, age three, seated beside her, the 
two of them sheltered from sun and rain by the big umbrella. 
Blanche, age ten, proudly mounted on her pony, drove the 
family herd of twenty-five cattle. 

Forced to travel slowly because of the cattle, it was 
. August 18 when they reached the newly established town of 
Ainsworth, Nebraska.* While purchasing supplies here, 
Merrit met Jim Hughes who urged him to look over the 
neighboring country before traveling farther. That night 
they camped on Bone Creek about a mile north of Ainsworth. 

The next day Sade and the girls remained in camp and 
did the family washing while Merrit went with Jim Hughes 
to look over the unsettled lands to the north. About sundown 
Merrit returned, giving a glowing account of the country 
he had seen, and telling Sade that if she would be satisfied 


2Sade had followed Merrit to Thayer County in March, 1871, 
after he had selected the homestead and built a sod house. Their 
former home had been North Eaton, Loraine County, Ohio. Before 
their marriage in 1868 Sade had been Miss Sarah Wight. (Nellie B. 
Hulshizer, “Pioneering.” Unpublished Ms.) 

3 They had traveled up the Blue River to the Platte, crossing 
that stream near the present Central City, thence up the Loup 
to the present site of Burwell, and then through the Sandhills 
via the Calamus trail. 
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with the place he had selected, they need travel no farther. 
Sade’s answer being in the affirmative, they decided to stay. 

Next morning they went straight north until they reached 
the bluffs of the Niobrara River. Even with Merrit’s enthusi- 
astic description of the previous evening, Sade was amazed 
at the beauty of the scene that met her eyes as they stopped 
to gaze down upon the gleaming Niobrara with its green 
meadows on the north and its picturesque evergreen bluffs 
on the south. Here was the timber-lined stream that Merrit 
Mead had been seeking. 

The only thing to dampen their ardor was the seemingly 
impossible feat of descending the wooded bluff to reach the 
valley below. After some exploring, a place was found where 
a passageway for the wagons could be cut through the 
timber and brush. This being accomplished, the horses were 
unhitched at the very edge of the bluff, and the wagons were 
lowered by rope and pulleys to the flat bench below. The 
horses were then led down the slope one at a time, and lastly, 
the cows, with the aid of the dog Shep, were urged along and 
were soon grazing upon the lush vegetation below. 

About a quarter of a mile west of this spot was an aban- 
doned, one-room log cabin which had been built by a wood- 
cutter a few years before. The cabin windows were broken, 
the door was gone, the floor was the bare ground, and the 
roof consisted of poles and brush covered with dirt. It re- 
minded Sade of the cabin which had been their first home 
in Thayer County, except that the latter was sod and this 
one was log. 

They erected a tent beside the cabin and put their beds 
in it. Then they set up the cook stove and table nearby 
beneath a large tree which actually afforded more shelter 
from the rain than the roof of the cabin. 

Just a few feet north of the cabin was a sheer drop of 
about sixty feet to a short stretch of level land which ex- 
tended to the river bank. This piece of land appeared to have 
little value because of its swampy character. To the south 
were a few yards of level bench land from which the timber 
had been cut, leaving stumps so thick one could hardly walk 
over it. Near the cabin a few stately old trees had been left 
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standing. Just beyond, was a steep slope covered with ever- 
greens (juniper and ponderosa pine), and broken here and 
there by short canyon-like ravines. 

Merrit set to work at once putting up a winter hay supply 
for the stock. In the meantime he discovered a road about 
a mile to the west by which access to the land above the 
bluffs could be gained. As soon as the haying was completed, 
he made a trip via this road to Ainsworth. Here he purchased 
window glass, a door, and lumber for roofing and flooring the 
little cabin. Also, at the first opportunity he filed papers on 
131 acres of land as a pre-emption.‘ As soon as the little 
cabin was repaired and the stove and table were moved into 
it, Merrit began to cut logs for another room. 

Sade and the girls spent time gathering and drying or 
preserving the wild fruit which grew in abundance nearby. 
They found many interesting things on and about their new 
ranch. Not far from the house was a steep, narrow canyon 
which was covered by a dense growth of cedars.’ They 
promptly designated it as “Cedar Canyon.” Every day or so 
some member of the family would discover a spring gushing 
out of the hillside and bubbling down to the swamp along 
the river. They found seventeen of these on their own prop- 
erty. 

One evening when it was Sade’s turn to help the dog Shep 
bring in the cows, she started early, hoping to look for fruit. 
She located several plum trees loaded with fruit and a num- 
ber of grape vines clustered with their purple fruit. She 
marked their location in her mind and was walking leisurely 
along, when to her dismay she noticed it was growing dark, 
and looking up she could see the stars shining brightly over- 
head. For a moment she was a little frightened, for she 
knew the sun had been several hours high when she left 
the house and she felt certain that she had not been gone 
more than an hour. Looking about, she discovered that the 
canyon into which she had wandered was so narrow and 
deep that the sun could not penetrate it except for a few 


*Lots 2 and 3, SE & NW, Sec. 13, T32N, R22W. (The present 
home of the John Adams family.) 

5 Locally called cedar but actually juniper. Here Juniperus vir- 
giniana and Juniperus scopulorum intermingle. 
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minutes just at noon. As a result, stars might be seen in 
broad daylight. The family decided to call this new discovery 
“Starlit Canyon.” Thereafter, many were the tales Merrit 
told of happenings in this canyon. 

One day while exploring to the east of their property, 
they discovered a beautiful little lake high up in the bluffs 
many feet above the river bed. It lay in a little basin sur- 
rounded by evergreen-covered slopes. To the north one could 
climb the slope and find himself on a level, grass-covered 
promontory from which he had a magnificent view in any 
direction. Beyond this was a straight drop to the river bed. 
This bank was always called the “Clay Bluff,” as it was 
composed of yellow clay, and no trees or grass grew on it. 
On the little flat which afforded this view were four mounds 
thought to be Indian graves. A slab at the head of each bore 
a queer inscription most of which had been erased by 
weathering.*® 

After looking about them at all the beauty, the Meads 
began to consider a name for the little lake they had found 
in this unexpected place. At last the name “Lost Lake” was 
decided upon. As the country was settled the lake came to be 
known far and wide as “Bottomless Lake,” and many were 
the stories circulated about the lake in which no bottom 
had ever been found. Of course, most of these stories could 
be traced back to Merrit Mead. Until 1900, or later, it was not 
unusual for a stranger coming through to ask for a guide 
to show him “Bottomless Lake.”* 


6 This flat is between the river and the present highway where 
the road turns to the west about halfway down the hill. It is east 
of the Meadville school. The portion of the flat on which the graves 
were located has slumped about six feet, and no trace of the graves 
remains. 

7 “Bottomless Lake” occupied a slump basin resulting from the 
slippage or gravity faulting of a section of the bluff. “The reason 
for the lake being dry most of the time now is that the Highway 
Department has run part of their ditch drainage into it and filled it 
with sand.” (Letter, Morris F. Skinner to Harry B. Robinson, 
February 16, 1953.) The lake became dry for the first time subse- 
quent to an earthquake which occurred in 1911. Apparently, gravity 
faulting had opened up deeper cracks permitting the water to 
drain out. In the “Meadville Notes” of the Brown County Democrat, 
Ainsworth, Friday, June 9, 1911, appears the following: “An earth- 
quake shock was felt here very distinctly last Friday afternoon, 
June 2. Everything seemed to be on the move for a few seconds.” 
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As soon as her share of the work was completed each 
morning, Blanche devoted a few hours to study, and in the 
evening recited her studies to Sade, for as yet there had 
been no school established north of Ainsworth. In fact, 
there was not a house between Ainsworth and the river 
for some miles east or west.* 

Before the first snow fell Merrit had completed the addi- 
tional room to the original cabin. He built a large fireplace 
in one end of it, so they had a cozy, comfortable home in 
which to spend the long winter months. For Christmas, 
Merrit ordered a Mason and Hamlin organ as a surprise for 
his family. It was the first to be shipped into Ainsworth 
on the railroad.® 

On December 31, which was Blanche’s eleventh birthday, 
they gave a dance that was attended by all the neighboring 
settlers they knew and by others from several miles away. 
This was the first of the New Year’s dances which became 
annual affairs at the Mead’s. The music was furnished by 
what was known as the Hulshizer band. Most of the musi- 
cians were from a family by that name who lived on the 
river ten miles east of Mead’s.’° 

The spring of 1883 brought many new settlers, and a 
means of crossing the river became a real problem. At last, 
the business men of Ainsworth hired men to cut logs for a 
crib bridge. The logs were donated by Merrit. Prior to the 
completion of the bridge, a cable was stretched across the 





8 Their nearest neighbors on the south side of the river for that 
first autumn were the Swatmans about a half mile to the west, 
and the Bill Hughes, Bill Roe, and James Hughes families on the 
east. They knew little about the land across the river as yet, for 
their only means of crossing the river was to swim. Merrit had 
crossed this way several times, and had made the acquaintance 
of a bachelor by the name of Finland, who lived north and east 
of them. He also learned that the Steve Jewett family lived five 
miles east, and the Dutch Hassed family to the east of them. As soon 
as the river froze over solid enough to hold up a team and wagon, 
they were able to make friends with all of the families north 
of the river. 

® Mrs. Hulshizer, co-author of this article, is now in possession 
of the organ, also a cupboard which was made by her grandfather, 
Merrit Mead, from the box in which it was shipped. 

10 Father, aunt, and uncles of Roy Hulshizer, the late husband 
of the co-author, Nellie B. Hulshizer. 
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river, and attached thereto was a small boat in which cross- 
ings were made by using the cable hand over hand. 

When the bridge was completed, it consisted of cribs 
and stringers with planks laid across. The cracks between 
the planks were covered with hay so that a team of horses 
could be induced to walk across the bridge. It had no railings 
or top, and it would tip first one way and then the other. 
It was the only bridge west of Carns, hence the settlers for 
miles up and down the river, as well as the newcomers, came 
here to cross. Most of them stopped at Mead’s over night or 
at least for a meal, and soon the place was known far and 
wide as Mead’s Tavern, and the bridge was called Mead’s 
Bridge. The tavern became a profitable business although the 
price for a meal was only twenty-five cents and the same 
for a bed. The charge for putting a team in the barn and 
feeding it was fifteen cents for a noonday stop and twenty- 
five cents for overnight. 

As yet the nearest post office was Ainsworth, and when- 
ever anyone in the area went to town, he brought back mail 
for the entire community. Even then it was sometimes a 
week or more between opportunities to send or receive mail. 
At last a community meeting was held at which a decision 
was made to apply for a post office. By common consent it 
was decided that Mead’s was the most favorable location. 
The application was made, and the post office was duly 
established with Merrit Mead as postmaster and with the 
office bearing the name Meadville."’ The mail came from 
Ainsworth twice a week—Monday and Friday. The first mail 
carrier was Went Conway. Succeeding carriers were Corwin 
Campbell, Dave Hackler, Gene Olstrum, and Cale Worley. 

With completion of the bridge and establishment of the 
post office, it was necessary to have a road with a more direct 
approach to them than the one a mile west of Mead’s. Appli- 


11 Meadville postmasters and their dates of appointment are as 
follows: Merrit I. Mead, October 29, 1883; William S. Moore, Sep- 
tember 15, 1884; Frederick F. Snyder, March 15, 1886; Samuel 
Taylor, April 6, 1891; Samuel J. Boyd, January 20, 1896 (actually 
never served); William P. Slonecker, February 18, 1904; Elmer N. 
Skillman, June 20, 1934; Mrs. Stella Mae Strange, June 18, 1936; 
Mrs. Mary B. Clark (incumbent), July 20, 1944. (National Archives, 
Records of Post Office Department.) 
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cation was made for a new road, and it was soon constructed. 
The survey was made by Henry Dayton. The new roadway 
was cut through the bluff at a point not more than a hundred 
yards west of the tavern. 

The Meads were quite crowded, now that their house 
must serve as post office and tavern as well as living quarters, 
so Merrit again decided to construct another room. When 
the logs were cut, he notified his neighbors, and they came 
for a house raising. Soon the logs were in place for a room 
sixteen by twenty-six feet just west of the room formerly 
added. The two rooms were joined by a covered runway 
which permitted the family’s living quarters to be separate 
from where they served the public. They announced a 
house-warming dance for the Fourth of July, expecting to 
have the building completed by then, but when the time 
came, only half of the roof was on. About midnight a thunder 
shower rained them out. 

Although there was not much level land on his ranch, 
Merrit broke all there was, and planted it in some sort of 
crop. He also placed a fence around the house, extending it 
to the road on the south. In this enclosure he set out several 
cedar trees and planted a variety of flowers. By autumn it 
‘was really a beautiful spot. 

Throughout the summer new settlers came in great num- 
bers, and much of the land about Meadville was taken. 
Ruben Barton located a mile west of the bridge on the north 
side of the river. William Shepherd Moore, locally known 
as “Shep,” took the land which had first been occupied by 
Finland (See footnote 8), who had left the country without 
filing on it. Soon after his arrival, Moore opened a store 
in his home.'* 

12The Moore house is the existing home of Maynard Jones, 
located two-tenths of a mile east of the present store. Its original 
location was on the hillside immediately across the road to the 
north of the present location. The post office was moved there in 
1884. Also, G. W. Lambley, the first doctor in Meadville, opened 
an office there in January 1885. The young doctor and Miss Abbie 
Hyde, the local schoolteacher, who had been schoolmates in Con- 
way, Iowa, were married in February and soon thereafter moved 
the office to their new home. 


The ‘Fred Snyder family settled at the site of the existing 
Meadville store and post office near the close of the year 1883. 
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Above: Mead’s Tavern and home, south bank of the Niobrara River, 
about 1886 


Below: Looking down the Niobrara toward the Mead place, 
about 1912. 
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It was during this summer of 1883 that the settlers on 
the uplands north of the river began to have trouble with 
cattle rustlers. They were so far away from the county seat 
at Ainsworth that it was difficult to get law enforcement. 
At last the cattlemen got together and organized a “Vigilance 
Committee.” If a man was caught stealing livestock, he was 
shot on the spot. If not caught in the act but enough evidence 


They erected a two story log building, one-half of which was used 
for living quarters. In the other half a store was opened in compe- 
tition with Mr. Moore. 

In the summer of 1885, Leslie Williams operated a sawmill just 
west of Swatman’s on the south side of Plum Creek. Because of the 
demand for building materials, this operation was profitable al- 
though it ended in tragedy for the owner. Early in the autumn 
an accident occurred which severed his right arm at the shoulder 
and resulted in his death. That summer Hank Greenslit and Garret 
Dixon utilized some of the lumber from the Williams mill to con- 
struct a saloon a few yards north and east of the Snyder store. 
Just south of the store another building was erected in which Jim 
Reed operated a blacksmith shop. 

On March 15, 1886, Mr. Snyder was appointed postmaster, and 
the post office was moved to his store. On March 16, 1888, while the 
family was attending a dance at Carl Brown’s, a few miles east 
of the bridge on the south side of the river, the building and all 
its contents were destroyed by fire. A granary was soon converted 
into temporary living quarters and post office. Then, as the saloon 
had gone out of business, Mr. Snyder bought the building, and 
moved it to the spot where the log store had stood. Another room 
was added and it became the new living quarters, store, and post- 
office. This building is a part of the existing frame dwelling just 
north of the present store. 

On the 24th of February 1886, Meadville was surveyed and laid 
out in town lots. 

Early in the spring of 1887, Mr. Snyder hired Will Slonecker 
to build a bowery just north of the bridge. Dances were held there 
all summer, also a Fourth of July celebration. 

In 1890, Fred Snyder sold his interests to Samuel Taylor, who 
then became postmaster. In 1896, Mr. Taylor sold his interests and 
left Meadville. As no one else would assume the responsibility 
of the post office, it was discontinued; and then the only place of 
business in the community was Mead’s Tavern. The mail was left 
at Mead’s for awhile and later at the Will Slonecker home (the 
former Snyder dwelling). 

In 1899 an application was made for re-establishment of the post 
office, but it was rejected. The office was re-established in 1904 
with Will Slonecker as postmaster. The Sloneckers had moved 
to the former Snyder home in 1899. They converted one room 
of their home into a post office and store. That fall a central office 
was established there. The first telephone line from Ainsworth to 
Meadville had been constructed in 1902, and a telephone had been 
installed in the Slonecker home on April 19. 

In the fall of 1904, Bi Mastick, who now owned the former 
Swatman place, built a dam across Plum Creek and erected a grist 
mill and sawmill nearby, on the south side of the creek. 
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was found against him, he was dragged from his home and 
hanged to the nearest tree. This organization was started 
for a just cause, but before it finally disbanded, innocent 
men were threatened and some killed, if not by the “Vigi- 
lantes” themselves by men who claimed to be members.”* 

Merrit did not believe in the organization from the start, 
and was not slow in saying so; hence, Sade and the girls lived 
in constant dread lest he, too, fall a victim of their wrath. 


During the summer of 1905 Herbert Overstreet set up a tent 
on the site formerly occupied by the Greenslit and Dixon saloon, 
and operated a photograph gallery. 

In 1906, the Sloneckers built the present north addition to the 
old saloon building in which they had been living, and converted 
all of the original saloon portion of the house into a store, post office, 
and central office. In 1910, they constructed the existing store build- 
ing, and operated the store and post office there until Mr. Slon- 
ecker’s death in 1933. 

Elmer Skillman rented the store from Mrs. Slonecker, and was 
postmaster in 1934-1936. He was succeeded as postmaster by Mrs. 
Stella Mae Strange, who with her husband operated the store until 
1943, when the property was sold to J. W. Clark, the present owner. 

18 The “Vigilantes” were very active in the summer of 1885. 
Fifteen miles north of the river aman (Murphy) was dragged from 
his bed, and hanged to the ridge pole of his house without an 
opportunity to answer to the charge of cattle stealing. A little later 
a man Ofoppin) was arrested, and placed in the Springview jail 
to await trial. The “Vigilantes” took matters into their own hands 
and broke into the jail. The prisoner crawled under his bunk, and 
was there shot to death. Over near the Keya Paha River they 
entered a man’s home and shot him to death. In the eastern part 
of the county they hanged a man from a bridge. It was indeed 
a time of terror, and it took a great deal of courage to stand the 
tests with which the pioneers were faced. 

The “Vigilantes” were again very active during the summer 
of 1889. Rarely a night passed that their signal lights did not flash 
from one hill top to another, sometimes across many miles of low- 
land between. Blanche Mead and Sam Slonecker had been married 
in January, and were living in what was called the “halfway” 
house, about three miles south of the Mead’s, and a mile south of 
where Sam’s family was living at that time. Sam had been quite 
outspoken against the “Vigilantes,” so Blanche lived in constant 
dread of trouble. One evening Sam’s younger brother warned him 
that he had overhead some men talking and that they planned 
to take Sam that night. It happened to be dark and cloudy that 
night, so when darkness fell they lit no lamp, but slipped quietly 
out of the house, and joined the rest of Sam’s family in a corn field 
some distance from either house. There they lay quietly the rest 
of the night. Later, a neighbor who had passed their house that 
night told them that he had seen several men prowling about the 
premises. No damage was done, however, and though Blanche 
thereafter dreaded each nightfall, and gave a sigh of relief at the 
break*of dawn, they were never molested. 
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But Merrit tended strictly to his own affairs, and kept any- 
one who wished to stay at the tavern. He always said he 
never asked a man his name, his business, or his destination, 
as long as he minded his own business and paid his bill. 

During the early autumn of 1883, a severe rain storm 
swelled the waters of the river rather suddenly, and the new 
bridge was destroyed. The settlers north of the river now 
were forced to cross the stream in a small row boat to get 
their mail, and those on the south side had to cross in like 
manner to get supplies from the store on the north side. 
The duration of this inconvenience was shortened by an 
early freezeover of the river, which permitted crossing 
on the ice. 

It was this autumn that School District No. 12 was organ- 
ized and the first school in the community was held. John 
Boyd was director; Merrit Mead, moderator; and James 
Hughes, treasurer. Miss Lena Carnyhan, who later became 
the wife of young Steve Jewett, was hired as teacher at $20 
per month. The school was held in the second story of 
Snyder’s log store.** 

When the ice began to break up, the principal topic of 
conversation among the settlers was the problem of crossing 
the river. On February 28, 1884, the county set aside $300 
for the construction of a bridge. The balance of the cost was 
raised by subscription, and the site was donated. To provide 
a means of crossing while the bridge was under construction, 
the county bought a ferry boat from Mrs. Nannie Osborn 
of Ainsworth for the sum of $96.70 They, in turn, sold it to 
Merrit Mead and Ed Stokes, who operated it until the bridge 
was completed on December 9. 

The charge for crossing on the ferry was twenty-five cents 
whether it be team and wagon or a man on foot. One day 
aman came to the ferry riding a mule, and he said to Merrit: 


14The census report now on file in the office of the county 
superintendent of Keya Paha County says that school was held 
for 60 days. There were 31 pupils—10 boys and 21 girls. The value 
of the building was $300, and the lot $10. The district had debts 
amounting to $296.75. Taxpayers were: Thomas Walker, J. M. Reed, 
S. E. Rosseter, J. Boyd, W. S. Moore, F. F. Snyder, Henry Swatman, 
M. I. Mead, Christian Bechsel, James Hughes John Swim, James 
Wright, W. M. James, O. Hyde. 
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“What will be the charge for hauling my mule across the 
river?” “Twenty-five cents,” replied Merrit. Whereupon the 
man paid the fee, drove the mule onto the ferry, and was 
about to step on, himself, when Merrit grabbed him by the 
arm, exclaiming, “Here you! I didn’t say I would haul two 
jackasses for a quarter.” Merrit would have his fun wherever 
he might be or whatever he might be doing. 

Operating the ferry was a thriving and profitable busi- 
ness because settlers were now coming in large numbers.'® 
Occasionally the shifting current would leave a sand bar 
in the path of the boat, and it would be grounded for a while. 
On these occasions sometimes there would be as many as a 
hundred vehicles of various kinds lined up on each side of 
the river awaiting their turn to cross. 

During the summer Merrit’s time was devoted to the 
ferry, so it fell to the lot of Sade, with the help of Blanche, 
to act as postmistress, serve meals to hundreds of people, do 
most of the garden work, and look after the finances of the 
inn. The strain was beginning to affect her health, so Merrit 
persuaded Mr. Moore to take the post office to his store. It 
was moved at once, and Mr. Moore was sworn in as acting 
postmaster until his appointment came from Washington, 
D. C. 

One evening Merrit came in very excited, telling Sade 
that a youth of not more than eighteen from near Springview 
had been arrested for cattle stealing, and had been taken 
to Ainsworth to await trial. Merrit was sure that the boy 
was innocent, but the “Vigilance Committee” had declared 
that if the law didn’t handle him, they would. If he were 
cleared they would be waiting for him. It was the talk of the 


15 Among the settlers who came during the summer of 1884 
were many who played a prominent part in community life down 
through the years. A widow, Ann Slonecker, and four of her chil- 
dren located just to the west of Mead’s and south of Swatman’s. 
William Lampitt and family located north of the river about four 
miles northeast of Mead’s. The coming of Mrs. Lampitt meant 
much to the community, for it was her business to assist the stork, 
and during her lifetime she assisted with the birth of a great 
number of children. Charles Huddle and his wife took a homestead 
four miles west and a little to the north of the Snyder store. 
He made a dugout in which they lived until he could cut logs 
for a house. 
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country until the day of the trial. The boy’s friends for miles 
around were on hand for the trial, as were the “Vigilantes” 
and their friends. As no real evidence was produced against 
the boy, the case was thrown out of court, and he was 
released. About sundown that evening, he and an armed 
guard of about twenty rode into the yard at Mead’s, and 
asked for lodging. Merrit told them they were welcome to 
stay, and Sade and Blanche prepared their supper. While 
they were eating, there was a knock on the door, and Merrit 
opened it to find himself confronted by about twenty of the 
“Vigilantes.” They also asked to be put up for the night, 
and were told they could stay. The large west room was 
turned over to them, and the first group remained in the 
private quarters. Naturally there was little sleeping done 
by anyone, but the night passed peacefully, and at break of 
day both parties were up and gone. The boy was escorted 
to his home, but soon thereafter was sent East to his grand- 
parents until law and order were established.'® 

Up until this time the territory north of the river to the 
state line was in Brown County, but in the November elec- 
tion a majority of the voters favored the county division 
which designated that part north of the center of the chan- 
nel of the Niobrara as Keya Paha County." 


16 The boy was Horace Stewart. He had previously been cap- 
tured and hanged by the “Vigilantes,” but the last of them to ride by 
had felt sorry for the boy and had cut the rope, thus saving his life. 

17 Lillian Jones, Days of Yore, Early History of Brown County, 
Nebraska (Ainsworth, 1937), pp. 18, 28. 

Regardless of county lines, school for the entire com- 


munity in the fall of 1884 was conducted in a little log build- 
ing a mile east of the Moore place.'* The teacher was Miss 


18 This 14’x20’ building was so low that it was often referred to 
as the “Sheep Shed.” The roof consisted of poles and rushes 
covered with dirt. If the teacher happened to be of average height 
or above she could not work at the blackboard without her head 
touching the roof, thereby causing the dirt to sift down into her hair. 

On October 23, 1885, school began in a hillside dugout which 
was located east of the Slonecker place on the south side of the river. 
The house had been abandoned by the Wm. R. Morton family. 
It was heated by a four-hole cook stove with two missing lids 
which were replaced by pancake griddles. The teacher was Ed 
Stiles, of Ainsworth. 

In 1886, the old school District 12 was divided, and that part 
which was south of the river, in Brown County, became Districts 
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Abbie Hyde, who, with her family, had located two miles 
east of Moore’s during the summer. The children from the 
south side of the river crossed on the ferry until the new 
bridge was completed. 

The new bridge was an improvement over the older one. 
Piling was driven every sixteen feet. Stringers were laid 
on these, and then plank was placed on the stringers. The 
bridge also had a railing and a very pretty top. 

As the year drew to a close, great preparations were 
made for the annual New Year’s dance at Mead’s. Neighbors 
for miles around gathered to dance the old year out and the 
New Year in. They began coming before dark and stayed 
until daylight. Whole families came, no one was too old 


15 and 57. The part north of the river, in Keya Paha County, became 

District 59. In the last district, school was held again in the log 

building east of the Moore place. The county census for 1886 lists 

the following families in District 57 who had children in school: 

C. A. Blood, W. F. Roe, Eric Erickson, J. R. Irvine, W. Bechsel, 

F. M. Evans, Hans Peterson, Joshua Hartley, E. L. Beeman. Tax- 
ayers without children were: G. W. Cheeseman, Andrew Peterson, 
osil Horton, Carl Brown, F. S. Carpenter. 

The census for District 15 is not on record for years prior to 1893, 
but Blanche (Mead) Slonecker’s diary for 1886 states that “School 
began the 6th of December in the Hart house with Nellie Bruner as 
teacher, and it was a large school with many young people as well 
as the children.” The term closed on February 25. 

The Keya Paha County census records for 1886 list the following 
as taxpayers in District 59: William Snyder, Nicholas Preisel, James 
Hughes, John Krape, John Wilson, Martin Hull, William Sarby. 
There were 22 pupils. 

In the winter of 1888, District 8, known as the Huddle School, 
was organized north of the river, and a log schoolhouse was erected. 
The school census for that year lists the following residents of the 
district: J. V. Lou, John Petty, N. F. Cormany, G. L. Finlen, O. B. 
Tisue, Jim Foster, C. S. Huddle, John Marks, S. Atkinson, John 
Mock, C. J. Goodwin Phillip L. Goodwin A. S. Watson John S. 
Hartman. 

On September 2, 1895, Blanche Mead began teaching a four 
months’ term of school in District 59. The district was so large 
and had so many pupils that another schoolhouse was built in the 
west half near Moore’s. The old “Sheep Shed” served the east half. 
Two months of the term were taught in each schoolhouse, the first 
two months being in the “Sheep Shed.” A Sunday School was held 
in the schoolhouse each Sunday. 

By petition a joint school district was formed in the winter of 
1907-08, with part in each county. The schoolhouse was moved from 
the upland south of the bridge to its present location near the south 
end of the bridge. School began January 19, 1908, for a three months 
term with Mrs. Ona Patterson as teacher. In the fall, a three months’ 
term was taught by Myrtle Crabtree. 
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and no one too young. On this occasion twenty-two small 
babies slept on one bed while their parents enjoyed the dance. 
There were many other social events this winter as there 
was no problem in crossing the river. 

Spring came early that year (1885), and by the middle 
of March the ice was starting to break up in the river. Merrit 
and Sade went with the Moores over to Bob Woods’ on the 
Keya Paha River to a dance, leaving Went Conway and the 
girls to look after the tavern. Early the next morning Went 
called the girls and told them if they wanted to see a spec- 
tacular sight to come and watch the ice breaking up on the 
river. They proceeded at once to the bridge, and had been 
there only a brief time when there was a snapping and 
cracking, and to their dismay they saw the center piling 
snapped from under the bridge like toothpicks. Soon there- 
after the other pilings broke and the bridge fell into the 
flood waters. By the time Sade and Merrit reached the river 
on their return, nothing remained to show where the bridge 
had been except the road to the river bank on either side. 
They were compelled to go up the river nearly to Norden 
to obtain a boat in which to cross. It was three days before 
they reached home. 

Merrit and Ed Stokes placed the ferry in operation again 
as soon as possible. There were now enough settlers on both 
sides of the river to make the crossing a vital problem. 
Bids were soon solicited by the two counties for the building 
of a new bridge which would be jointly owned and main- 
tained. By the middle of the summer a contract was let 
to the King Iron Bridge Company of Toledo, Ohio. They 
sent a crew to begin work at once, and before the ice in the 
river stopped the ferry in the fall, they had completed a 
bridge which weathered the storms and floods for twenty- 
five years.'® 


19In November 1900, the bridge was strengthened by replace- 
ment of the old piling. It was declared unsafe in 1909, and was 
replaced that year by a new all steel bridge. In 1911, the new bridge 
was pushed almost off its abutments as a result of gravity faulting. 
(See footnote 7.) It was pulled back in place by use of a stump 
puller. Mr. Morris F. Skinner, geologist at Ainsworth, states that 
there is a constant northward movement of slump blocks from 
the bluff, and that the bridge will continue to be endangered by this 
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In the spring of 1886, Merrit decided to enlarge his dwell- 
ing again. He hired Will Slonecker to help him, and they 
began work on March 1. They raised the large log room and 
made it two stories high. The upper story was divided into 
two bedrooms and a parlor, and the lower story was made 
into one large waiting room for guests. A porch supported 
by large log pillars was built across the north side of the 
upper story. Access to it was gained by way of an outside 
stairway which led from the breezeway between the two 
parts of the house. This second-story porch was an ideal 
place for one to spend a summer evening. The view alone, 
overlooking the river, was restful to the nerves. 

The winter of 1887 was so cold that Lost Lake froze to a 
depth of two feet. Merrit decided to salvage some of the ice 
for summer use. He built an ice house by digging back into 
the bluff opposite the house. Then, with the aid of several 
neighbors, he proceeded to fill it with ice from the lake. 
In the process of sawing ice Will Slonecker slipped into the 
water, and went completely under. When he rose to the 
surface, he was dragged to the shore, having suffered no more 
than a thorough soaking in the cold water. His first words 
were, “I always thought that lake had a bottom, and now 
I know it does.” He had apparently touched the bottom of 
“Bottomless Lake.” 

Though the country was now quite thickly settled, and 
there were no longer so many new people coming in,*° the 
tavern still did a thriving business. Since there was no 
railroad in Keya Paha County, the settlers there were com- 
pelled to market their products in Ainsworth. The round 
trip could not be made in a day, so many of them would 
stop over night at Mead’s. Also, the traveling salesmen who 
made regular trips to Norden and Springview would often 
stop for meals or lodging. 


movement. The bridge abutments have, as recently as 1952-53, been 
pushed northward by this pressure. (Letter, Skinner to Robinson, 
February 16, 1953.) 

20Mrs. Eunice Mutz Heard saw the Niobrara River from Mead’s 
hill in 1887, as her family was on its way to settle in the Keya Paha 
River basin to the northeast. Apparently some land was still avail- 
able there. ( Nebraska History, XVII [April-June, 1936], 91.) 
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Above: The Mastick Mill, south side of Plum Creek near its junction 
with the Niobrara, about 1906 


Below: Lost Lake, about 200 yards south of the Meadville bridge, 
1909. (This lake no longer exists, having been drained as a re- 
sult of faulting.) 
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Dell Mosely, who operated a livery barn in Ainsworth, 
had a profitable business hauling salesmen to Springview and 
back. It was not unusual for him to leave Ainsworth with a 
load of men about daybreak, and to drive to Mead’s for 
breakfast. Often they would order fried chicken, and seldom 
did they have to wait long for it. Merrit used to say that 
Sade could kill a chicken, dress it, and have it in the skillet 
before it stopped kicking. The men usually would play cards 
in the big waiting room before and after a meal. As a matter 
of fact it was not unusual to find a card game in progress 
any hour of the day. Sade used to say that the cards never 
had a chance to get cold.”? 

One day Dell Mosely brought a stranger out for breakfast, 
and after finishing their meal the man went into the lounging 
room to pay his bill. Merrit was playing cards, and the man 
handed him a ten dollar bill which he pocketed with thanks. 
The man looked at him a minute and then asked: “What do 
you charge for meals here?” 

Merritt didn’t even bother to look up as he replied, “We 
don’t make any special charge. Some pay us and some don’t. 
If they do, we take what they give us and ask no questions.” 

“Well, I think ten dollars is quite a high price for two 
breakfasts and feed for one team,” the man declared. 

Then Merrit, who among other things was noted for his 
profanity, turned on him and let loose such a flow of words 
that the stranger walked out of the room. Merrit waited 
until Dell had the team hitched and was ready to go, then 
he went out and gave the man his change and invited him 
to come back again. 

On another occasion Dell Mosley stopped for dinner with 
a load of men, among whom was a young man from New 
York who was making the trip for the first time. He was 
very important in his own estimation and anxious to impress 
others with a sense of his superiority. Now of all classes of 
people, those held in greatest contempt by Merrit were those 
belonging to the dude or tenderfoot class. This man was a 


21Chaplain C. H. Frady gives a characterization of Merrit Mead, 
and refers to card playing at the tavern in his story published in 
Nebraska History, X. (October-December 1927), 281-293. 
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combination of the two. He knew nothing of the West or its 
people, but his manner plainly indicated that he considered 
them far beneath him in every respect. The other members 
of the party were men who stopped there regularly and who 
admired Merrit despite his rough exterior. While they were 
eating they all had a jolly time, but the dude kept his dis- 
tance, desiring to take no part in the conversation, yet 
bestowing a haughty stare on the other members of the 
party. He was very careful of his manners and drank his 
coffee as he would have done at a city banquet. Merrit stood 
this as long as he could, then jumping to his feet, he pulled 
a revolver from his pocket and aiming it straight at the man’s 
head, he said: “Take that cup of coffee and drink it like a 
man or I will blow your brains out!” 

The man, white as a sheet, lifted the cup with shaking 
hand and drained it with a few swallows though it was so hot 
it must have burned all the way to his stomach. Of course 
he had no way of knowing that the gun was loaded with 
blank cartridges which Merrit always carried for his own 
amusement. Nor did he realize that had he thrown the cup 
of coffee in Merrit’s face instead of drinking it, he would 
have won his esteem and friendship for life. 

Nothing pleased Merrit more than to do something to 
' strike terror to the heart of a tenderfoot. To have heard him 
at such times one would have judged him a terrible mon- 
ster instead of the friend he was to anyone in need. 

The annual dance at the tavern for the beginning of the 
New Year, 1888, was one long remembered by all who at- 
tended. The night was stormy, so the crowd was smaller than 
usual. Nevertheless, most of the neighbors were there, as 
were friends from a greater distance. As the dance was 
breaking up, one man took another’s coat by mistake, and 
unconscious of his error he came out to say the usual fare- 
well. The owner of the coat saw an opportunity for some fun. 
He promptly appointed someone in the crowd as sheriff and 
ordered the arrest of the thief. The newly appointed sheriff 
insisted that he could not arrest the man without a warrant, 
so a county attorney was appointed to issue the warrant. 
The mgrning was stormy, and no one was in a hurry to go 
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home, so when Merrit proposed that they stay and have a 
trial to determine the man’s guilt, most of them consented 
to remain. 

They proceeded to elect the required officers, and by 
unanimous vote Merrit was selected as judge. Lawyers were 
chosen, a jury selected, and witnesses subpoenaed. Then the 
trial began. By night the storm was so bad that no one could 
have gone home had he wished, so court was adjourned, 
the musicians took over, and the dance was on again. At 
midnight everybody bedded down somewhere, most of them 
on the floor. In the morning when breakfast was over, court 
re-convened, and, you may be sure, it was anything but a 
solemn occasion. The examining of witnesses took three days. 
Then came the lawyers’ pleas, which were masterpieces, 
indeed. At last the case was given to the jury, which, after 
due consideration, brought in a verdict of guilty, and Judge 
Mead sentenced the defendant to a lifetime of hard labor 
in the interest of community building. There had been five 
days of court and a dance every night. 

The morning of January 12, 1888, dawned bright and fair. 
The air was so balmy that one felt as if spring was almost 
there. Gertie was preparing to go to school when Merrit 
came in and said: “You are not going to school this morning. 
There is a great wall of cloud rising out of the northwest, 
and if I am not mistaken, we will have a real blizzard long 
before time for school to let out.” His prediction came true, 
and fifteen minutes after he had spoken, the snowflakes were 
falling so fast that it was impossible to see more than a few 
feet away. The snow was accompanied by a terrific wind, 
and the next three days brought one of the worst storms in 
history. The Mead place was so sheltered that the storm 
could not strike there with the fury it did in many places, 
so Merrit was able to care for his stock without great diffi- 
culty. Others, in less sheltered locations, were not so fortu- 
nate.*? 

22 North of the river and a few miles east of the bridge a widow, 
Mrs. Heineman, with two small children, was holding down a home- 
stead. When the snow began to fall, she became concerned about 


her two milk cows, lest they wander away in the storm, and her 
children thereby be deprived of their source of milk. She started 
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Blanche Mead and Sam Slonecker were married in Janu- 
ary 1889, and left for the State of Washington later in the 
year. With the loss of Blanche from the home, extra work 
fell to Sade. One of the hardest tasks was the carrying of 
water from the spring, which was several yards from the 
house. The cream and butter also had to be carried to and 
from the milk house, which was located at the spring. Merrit 
saved Sade from much of this drudgery by piping water 
from the spring to the house, and by moving the milk house 
closer and extending the pipeline to it. Just beyond the milk 
house the pipeline was extended to a water tank which soon 
became famous the country over as a watering place. It was 
almost impossible to drive a team by the tank without allow- 
ing them to stop and drink. The same water pipes laid by 
Merrit Mead carried the cold spring water down the hill 
for the next fifty years. 

In 1890, the Battle of Wounded Knee was fought, and as 
the Rosebud Reservation bounded Keya Paha County on the 
north, it was feared by many in the Meadville area that the 
Indians would overrun the country. Some of the settlers 
left their homes, seeking places of safety elsewhere. Trains 
leaving for the east were loaded to capacity, while those 
_coming from the west were almost empty. Merrit and Sade 
did all they could to allay the fears of their neighbors, for 
they felt that the Government troops would be able to handle 
the situation. But every few days new rumors were brought 
in, and then more people would leave. When the excitement 
was over most of them returned, but some did not, and their 
homesteads reverted back to the Government. 

Early in January, 1891, Sam Slonecker died in Washington 
as the result of an infected thumb, and immediately there- 
after Blanche returned to Meadville. That autumn Cora 
Gillette of Ainsworth taught the District 15 school, and she 
boarded at Mead’s. Under her influence Blanche was encour- 


out to find the cows, but soon realized that if she did not turn back 
she might not be able to reach home again. Hence, she gave up 
the search and returned to her children. When the storm was over, 
a neighbor found the cows in a canyon some distance away. They 
were covered with a blanket of snow and ice, and Mrs. Heineman 
was compelled to pour hot water over their backs to melt it. 
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aged to review her studies and to prepare for teaching. She 
taught in the local and neighboring districts until 1896 when 
she married Will Slonecker.** 

The spring of 1893 was the beginning of a three year 
period of drought commonly referred to by the pioneers as 
“The Hard Years in the Nineties.” Scarcely any crops were 
grown in the whole community from 1893 through 1895 
because of the lack of rainfall. Fortunately for the settlers 
the winters were mild and relatively free of snow, so that 
the livestock were able to rustle their own feed, and thereby 
survive the ordinarily severe seasons. The greatest dread 
of all during the dry summers was fire, which could spread 
so rapidly in the tinder dry vegetation. 

On April 7, 1893, Merrit and Sade made a trip to Norden, 
leaving Fanny Taylor and Gertie in charge of the tavern. 
About noon the girls became alarmed by the symptoms of a 
fire that was apparently approaching from the southwest. 
As the day wore on, the smoke became heavier, and ashes 
began to fall like rain. The girls frantically packed valuables 
and clothing in two trunks, and by the time Merrit and Sade 
returned, they had carried these to the lumber wagon and 
were about to leave for the north side of the river. 

Merrit and Sade had seen the smoke from Norden, and 
knowing it was traveling in the direction of their home, they 
had started immediately for home. But as Norden was some 
twenty miles away, and the roads were none too good, it 
seemed to them that they would never get there. Merrit used 
to say: “There are sixteen roads to and from Norden, but 
whichever one you take, you will wish before reaching your 
destination that you had taken some other.” So, on that day, 
as they could see the fire across the river making fast head- 
way, he began to say that if they had just taken another road 
they might have been able to keep farther ahead of the fire. 


23 Blanche had previously homesteaded eighty acres on the bluff 
immediately south of the Mead home. She had called her small 
homestead cabin “Rest Cottage.” Her father had said it was appro- 
priately named, because by the time one had climbed the bluff 
to reach it, he needed rest. Will Slonecker and Blanche started 
housekeeping in this little cabin. In 1900, they moved it to the rear 
~ the existing Meadville store, where it remains today as a chicken 

ouse. 
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Soon after their arrival home Merrit left to help fight 
the fire, saying that he would send word if the danger was 
great enough to warrant abandonment of the house. The 
fire had not yet crossed Plum Creek, and it appeared likely 
that with so many fighters they could prevent it gaining any 
headway on the east side. All through the night the men 
worked and the women watched and waited. When the worst 
was over, the men left, a few at a time, long enough to go to 
Mead’s for hot coffee and food. By morning the last blaze was 
extinguished, but desolation reigned where the fire had 
raged. Miles of blackened prairie remained on the upland 
where the fire had gotten its start, and on the west slopes 
of Plum Creek only naked trunks and branches stood as 
bleak reminders of a previously beautiful, wooded scene. 

As spring progressed there was no rainfall, and the pros- 

pects for a crop were very discouraging; so Merrit decided 
to drain the swampy lowland between the house and the 
river, and to plant a garden there. This proved to be a wise 
move, for although upland crops were “burned up” by the 
drought, the Meads not only had sufficient vegetables for 
themselves but also enough to divide among their less fortu- 
nate neighbors. 
_ The success of this garden venture and the continuation 
of the drought prompted Merrit to try to change the course 
of Plum Creek so that it would flow into the Niobrara above 
the island. The object was to make the island and the creek 
bed adjacent to it available for cultivation. Merrit and sev- 
eral of his neighbors spent a great deal of time and much 
hard labor on this project, but were unsuccessful in turning 
the course of the stream. 

A source of food:which the drought did not affect was the 
catfish in the river. Fishermen came from Ainsworth and 
from miles about. There was no law against seining, so it 
was not uncommon for them to catch fish by the tubsfull. 
Many times parties of from fifteen to twenty-five people 
would bring their fish to the tavern to be fried. 

Merrit was a great lover of music. He and some of his 
neighbors fitted out a band wagon in which to attend Fourth 
of July celebrations, old soldiers’ reunions, and chautauquas. 
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They had their own fife and drum corps. Merrit played the 
bass drum; Enos Moore, the fife; and George Cole, the snare 
drums. The Fourth of July, 1893, was celebrated at Long 
Pine. Fourteen people rode there in the band wagon, which 
was drawn by four horses bedecked with small flags. The 
members of the band used to meet twice a week at Mead’s 
for practice, and on these occasions many of the neighbors 
would come to hear the music and to dance when the practice 
Was over. 

On Merritt’s birthday, September 15 1893, he was treated 
to a surprise party which was attended by the whole com- 
munity. In the afternoon they all marched down to the 
bridge, and danced right and left, six squares at a time, 
to the tune of the fife. That night the dancing was continued 
at the Mead’s. 

In the fall of 1899 Merrit developed an illness which 
plagued him until his death. His condition became gradually 
worse, and he passed away on October 13, 1905, at the age 
of 58.*4 

Sade was now alone, but she continued to operate the 
tavern. She was assisted for over two years by Gertie,”* but 
after that she became adjusted to life without Merrit, and 
took upon her shoulders the full burden of the work until 
1912, when she rented the inn to Jerry Clark. Thereafter 
she lived with Gertie and her family until her death on 
March 23, 1929. 

In 1915, Sade sold the property to Will Slonecker, her 
son-in-law, who, in turn, rented the inn to his son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Hulshizer. They were the last 
to operate the tavern in the old quarters. The house now 
existing on the old Mead property was built in 1917, and the 
business was continued in it. The inn ceased to operate in 


24 The next edition of the Ainsworth Star Journal carried the 
following item under the heading “A Pioneer Gone”: “Died at his 
home on the Niobrara River, Friday, October 13, 1905, of a compli- 
cation of asthma and dropsy, Merrit I. Mead, aged 58 years and 
28 days. Mr. Mead was born in Portage County, Ohio, September 15, 
1842, and joined the Army May 2, 1864, to serve 100 days. He re- 
enlisted as a private in Co. B., 198th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
March 28, 1865, to serve one year or for the duration of the war... .” 
25 Gertie had married Zack Foster in April 1896. 
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1925 when the present highway was completed and the main 
road no longer passed its doors.*° 


26 In 1929, the top story of the old log tavern was moved to the 
junction of the old road and the new State Highway No. 7, on the 
west side of the road, opposite the existing Meadville School. It was 
converted into living quarters for young Bill Slonecker and his 
family, who operated (in connection with a tourist park) a lunch 
room added to the old structure. The building was destroyed by fire 


in 1936. 











GEORGE W. NORRIS AS A STUDENT 
AT BALDWIN UNIVERSITY 


BY DAVID LINDSEY 


in Berea, Ohio, accompanied by his two sisters. Nothing 

in his appearance marked this boy as greatly different 
from hundreds of other farm boys who came to Berea in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century to enroll as students 
at Methodist-sponsored Baldwin University. Yet some fifty- 
odd years later, the young farm boy of 1877 had become 
known throughout the country as one of the most distin- 
guished and constructive of American political leaders, 
hailed by another eminent American as “one of the major 
prophets of America.”! He had become Senator George Wil- 
liam Norris of Nebraska. 

But back in 1877 George William Norris was simply a 
bright-eyed youngster seeking an education. He had been 
raised on a farm near Clyde, Ohio, some sixty miles west 
of Cleveland. His father had died when George William was 
only three, leaving his mother to rear a family of seven 


4 THE fall of 1877 a sixteen-year-old farm boy appeared 


1 Speech by Franklin D. Roosevelt at McCook, Nebraska, Sep- 
tember 22, 1932, quoted in Richard L. Neuberger and Stephen B. 
Kahn, Integrity: The Life of George W. Norris (New York, 1937), 
pp. v-vi. 
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young children. His brother, John H. Norris, had attended 
Baldwin University between 1858 and 1860, thereby setting 
an example for the Norris children.” A Confederate bullet 
in 1864 had killed John Norris and left George William the 
only remaining male member of the family. From the time 
he could remember, Will, as he was called at home, knew 
more than his share of work, hard work and more work. 
He later wrote: “There on the farm I lost all fear of poverty. 
I learned to live simply, and I learned to get a great joy 
out of work. It never occurred to me in those years that the 
lack of money was of any consequence.”* And he remem- 
bered well the lessons of life learned in his rigorous days 
on the farm. “I grew up to believe wholly and completely 
in men and women who lived simply, frugally and in fine 
faith. . . . Unconsciously there developed in that pioneer 
Ohio region a great respect for justice and a great sympathy 
for the oppressed. As a boy I saw with my own eyes the 
struggles of a democracy where the first problem is not 
protection of the strong and powerful but instead encourage- 
ment and inspiration for the weak and unfortunate.”* This 
early faith in the purpose of democracy, as he saw them, 
remained strong in Norris for the rest of his life. 
George William Norris wanted an education badly. “I was 
'. ambitious and hungry for education,” he wrote later.® 
After attending the local school near home, Will and two 
of his sisters, Emma and Clara, enrolled at the beginning 
of the fall term in 1877 at Baldwin University in the quiet, 
Puritan town of Berea, located on the outskirts of the rising 
industrial metropolis of Cleveland.* “It was my first ad- 
venture beyond the parental roof.”’ Will chose Baldwin 
University not only because his older brother had attended 


2 Baldwin University (Berea, Ohio), catalogs, 1858-59, 1859-60; 
also John P. Robertson (G. W. Norris’ secretary) to Francis F. Mills 
(Baldwin-Wallace College alumni secretary), Washington, D.C., 
March 13, 1937. 

3 George W. Norris, Fighting Liberal: The Autobiography of 
George W. Norris (New York, 1945), p. 8. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 28. 

6 Baldwin University Catalog, 1878-79; William G. Rose, Cleve- 
land: The Making of a City (Cleveland, 1950), pp. 361-427. 

7 Norris, op. cit., p. 28. 
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here but also because it was advertised as an institution 
“within the reach of the poor young man and young 
woman,”* and because it was near enough to the Norris 
home so that traveling expenses would not be prohibitive.® 

Baldwin University in the 1870’s showed little promise 
of the robust educational institution it would become three- 
quarters of a century later. Indeed, in the decade before 
Norris arrived, the Civil War had drained off large numbers 
of students and inflation in the war’s wake had plunged the 
school into financial difficulties. In the hope of increasing 
enrollment, a college of pharmacy had been established in 
1865.'° But again a dearth of students had caused its aban- 
donment ten years later. To meet financial obligations the 
University trustees had in 1865 sold off one of the valuable 
stone quarries that founder John Baldwin had generously 
given the college. A year later John Baldwin (then living 
at Baldwin, Kansas) presented the University with another 
twenty acres of quarry land, valued at $100,000.'' The vexing 
problem, however, was how to secure profits from the quar- 
ries. For a time one quarry was leased to a professor of the 
college, who had it worked to supplement his meager salary. 
The trustees tried to rent out other parts of the quarry land 
and to organize a stock company to work the quarries—but 
to no avail in the mid-seventies when business and building 
construction were virtually at a standstill following the Panic 
of 1873. It was not until 1888 that the trustees finally sold 
the quarry land to the Cleveland Stone Company for 
$100,000.*? 

The Baldwin University campus that Norris found on 
arrival in Berea was not particularly impressive. It was 
located on the south side of what is now the business center 


8 This was in keeping with the intention of the founder John 
Baldwin, who had established the school in 1845 as an institution 
where students could work and learn simultaneously. (Amos R. 
Webber, Life of John Baldwin, Sr. of Berea, Ohio [n.p., 1925], 
pp. 52-58, 63-69.) 

® Neuberger and Kahn, op. cit., p. 11. 

10 Baldwin University catalog, 1865-66. 

11 Webber, op. cit., p. 173. 

12 Clyde Feuchter, MS history of Baldwin Wallace College, in 
office of Mrs. Dorothy McKelvey, alumni secretary, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 
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of Berea in an area once underlain with Berea sandstone 
but now filled with the waters of Lake Baldwin in Cleveland 
Metropolitan Park.'* The original college building erected 
by John Baldwin in 1846 had been abandoned as unsafe 
for use in 1869.14 Old South Hall had been renovated in the 
early 1870’s as a residence for men students. A new building, 
described as “an elegant and commodious Boarding Hall for 
ladies” was under construction in 1877.'° The building known 
then as the Chapel Building, but now called Hulet Hall was 
almost completed when Norris arrived on the campus.'® 
It was on the top floor of this building where chapel services 
were held, while the lower floor held the class recitation 
rooms. Dr. Aaron Schuyler, famous mathematician and 
author of several textbooks, had begun a difficult ten-year 
term as University president in 1875.'7 Student enrollment 
had dwindled from 326 in 1865 to 149 at the depth of the 
depression in 1874-75. It had crept up to 241 in 1877-78 and 
remained at approximately that level for the rest of the 
decade. The college catalog advertised Berea as a town of 
“moral salubrity” and added: “we have no grog shops or 
seductive lounging places in the village.”"* 

In this atmosphere many students found it convenient 
to rent rooms in houses in town and either get their own 
meals or eat at one of the boarding houses. Boarding rates 
were advertised as $2-$2.50 per week in boarding clubs or 
$3-$3.50 per week with private families, while room rent 
in South Hall came to $6.50 per term.’® But Norris and his 
sisters found even these bargain rates too high. They rented 
the upper floor of a house on the edge of town and there, 


13 See “Map of Berea, 1884,” in Baldwin-Wallace College alumni 
office. Also The Delphian (Baldwin University yearbook) for 1893, 
Badwin-Wallace College Library; personal correspondence with 
Miss Frances Mills, former aumni secretary of Baldwin-Wallace 
College. 

14 Webber, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

15 Baldwin University catalog, 1877-78. 

16 George W. Norris to Willard H. Shaw, letter published in 
Historical Facts Concerning Berea and Middleburgh Township 
(Berea, Ohio, 1936), p. 36. 

17 Feuchter, op. cit. 
18 Baldwin University catalogs, 1865-66, 1874-75, 1877-78. 
19 Ibid, 1877-78. 
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according to Will Norris, they “completely solved the domes- 
tic questions pertaining to housekeeping.”*° “We rented the 
second story of a house—three rooms—including two small 
bedrooms and a larger one in between that had to serve as 
kitchen, dining room, and living room.”*' Will chopped wood 
in the back yard and carried the kindling and water upstairs 
to the kitchen. His sisters took care of the cooking, cleaning 
and mending.** Laundry was a cooperative affair, Emma and 
Clara doing the scrubbing and rinsing and Will hanging 
the wash out on a line strung between two trees in the 
back yard. 

All of them were scrupulously thrifty. They had to be. 
They ate and lived frugally to avoid a too rapid drain on their 
small exchequer. Will wore the same suit of clothes day after 
day, and when it became ragged, his sister would mend it 
for him.** There was no money for amusements or frivolities. 
They simply had to live economically. Comparatively few 
boys and girls in rural Ohio of that day could afford a 
college education. The Norrises were willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices. The living arrangements worked out 
well enough, although occasionally there were some embar- 
rassments. Norris recalled later: “Both sisters were very 
attractive, and the closeness of the quarters embarrassed me 
because when men students called upon them there was 
no place where I could go except that tiny bedroom.”** 

With the problems of living under control, Norris con- 
centrated on the important business of getting an education. 
He was officially enrolled as a junior student in the classical 
course of the Preparatory Department, where students from 
the common schools were ordinarily given a chance to secure 
the proper basis for study on the collegiate level. One sister, 
Clara, was also in the Preparatory Department, while Emma 
was registered in the College Department.*® Norris’ record 
as a student was outstanding. Latin and mathematics formed 


°° Norris to Shaw, in Historical Facts Concerning Berea, p. 36. 
21 Norris, op. cit., p. 28. 

22 Alfred Lief, Democracy’s Norris (New York, 1939), p. 21. 

23 Neuberger and Kahn, op. cit., p. 12. 

24 Norris, op. cit., p. 28. 

25 Baldwin University Catalog, 1878-79. 
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the major portion of the classical course of study. With these 
subjects young Norris wrestled tenaciously. “I worried my- 
self red in the face,” he remembered later, “to master the 
problems contained in Schuyler’s Algebra. Our class was 
taught by Clara Schuyler, the daughter of the president 
|Dr. Aaron Schuyler] of our institution.”** Norris also strug- 
gled through Caesar’s Gallic Wars under the patient, persist- 
ent tutelage of Professor Archie M. Mattison. In addition, 
he studied courses in English Grammar, United States His- 
tory, Physiology and Botany. At the end of the year his 
record showed a perfect “10” grade for seven courses and 
“9.85,” “9.8,” and “9” for his three other courses.** The in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the college community Norris found 
most stimulating under the inspiration of such able teachers 
as Carl Riemenschneider, Professor of Greek Language; Vic- 
tor Wilker, Professor of German and French; James A. 
Dodge, Professor of Natural Sciences; not to mention Presi- 
dent Aaron Schuyler, Professor of Philosophy.** 

Outside the classroom Norris joined one of the flourish- 
ing literary societies. Here during the evening meetings Nor- 
ris participated enthusiastically in discussion and debate on 
the current controversies of the day. His speaking ‘was 
regarded as convincing if not flowery.”** Undoubtedly this 
training in public speaking and debate stood Norris in good 
stead during his later career in law and politics. 

Other evenings the Norrises gathered with their friends 
in the kitchen-living room of their apartment. Here around 
the large table they sat and talked over their classwork and 
traded bits of campus chit-chat. Many times they spent the 
evening singing popular songs—a form of recreation that 
Will Norris enjoyed heartily. Often he was urged to do a solo 
in his rich voice while others joined in the chorus. 

That Will Norris was an average student, typical of that 
day as well as this, is shown by an incident that made a 


26 Norris to Shaw in Historical Facts Concerning Berea, op. cit., 


p. 36. 
27 Records for 1877-78 in Registrar’s Office, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio. 
28 Baldwin University Catalog, 1877-78. 
29 Neuberger and Kahn, op. cit., p. 12. 
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lasting impression on him. One night Norris and a group 
of prank-planning fellow students climbed the chapel tower 
where they found some loose boards left by workmen that 
day. “This gang of night raiders,” Norris wrote later, planned 
to throw the boards to the ground and start a bonfire.*® 
However, when the boys got down from the tower, they 
discovered that several of the boards in dropping had fallen 
through and broken several of the large chapel windows. 
Fearing detection, the boys now scattered. Later it appeared 
that one boy, P. P. Hardy, was tracked down as one of the 
culprits. Hardy had worn a black, long-tailed coat with two 
buttons on the back. On the night of the raid when Hardy 
climbed through the window, one of his coat buttons had 
caught and dropped to the floor unnoticed. The next morning 
the janitor who opened the chapel door found the button. 
As students gathered around the chapel entrance to view 
the previous night’s wreckage, the janitor spotted Hardy’s 
coat with only one button where there should have been two. 
At the close of the chapel service President Schuyler called 
Hardy to his office and confronted him with the evidence. 
Hardy made a clean breast of his part in the affair but refused 
to reveal the names of his co-conspirators, despite a lengthy 
grilling. President Schuyler gave Hardy back his button 
with the warning that the next time he undertook such 
a stunt he should wear a coat without buttons. And, con- 
cludes Norris, “No one, so far as I know, ever knew how 
all this happened.”*' 

With one year’s training at Baldwin University behind 
him George William Norris, like many another student of his 
time, finding his funds exhausted, left Berea to look for a 
teaching position. He landed one in the Long School district 
in Lucas County, Ohio. One of his older sisters was married 
and lived in that district. Her son, Clark Castle, told the 
local school board about his uncle Will at Baldwin University 
The Board members assumed that Will was a man of mature 
years and hired him without an interview. They were amazed 
to discover when Norris appeared at the opening of school 


30 Norris to Shaw, in Historical Facts Concerning Berea, p. 36. 
$1 Tbid., pp. 36-37. 
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that he was still in his teens.*” 

Although invited on several occasions, Norris never re- 
turned to the Berea campus.** He did, however, in his declin- 
ing years hold “the most pleasant memories of the year I 
spent at Baldwin University.”** His ultimate testimonial to 
John Baldwin’s institution came in 1936 when Norris wrote: 
“Baldwin University will always remain a pleasant memory. 
. .. The good it has done will never be fully known or appre- 
ciated. Its students, imbued with the spirit of progress and 
honesty, are scattered all over the Union, and today there 
are thousands of citizens everywhere whose hearts beat in 
unison, in pleasant . . . recollections of old Berea.”** 


32 Lief, op. cit., p. 22. 

83 Norris to Albert B. Storms (president of Baldwin-Wallace 
College) Washington, D.C., March 15, 1932. Personal interview with 
Miss Frances Mills. 

84 Norris to Shaw, in Historical Facts Concerning Berea, p. 36. 
35 Ibid., p. 37. 

















The Course of Empire. By Bernard DeVoto. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1952. xvii + 647 pp. Maps, notes, 
and index. $6.00.) 


Bernard DeVoto, historian-poet-philosopher, has con- 
trived to place between the covers of one moderate sized 
volume the story of the discovery and exploration of Amer- 
ica. On the face of it, considering the vastness and complexity 
of the subject, this is an impossible feat, likely to issue as a 
disjointed literary cream puff. But DeVoto has an encyclo- 
pedic mind plus a furious creative energy. The result is a 
panoramic tapestry of the European-American conquest of a 
continent, brilliantly designed and interwoven. Course of 
Empire will be rough going for those who like their history 
romantically simplified, but it will be richly rewarding to 
those enthusiasts who have an ingrained reverence for stub- 
born documented facts, delineated in vigorous style. 

From Columbus to Lewis and Clark, from the first sight- 
ing of land by the mariners on the Santa Maria to the first 
glimpse of the Pacific Ocean in 1805, the mystery of the 
Northwest Passage finally solved, the author has included 
virtually every exploring expedition of known significance, 
and he has not brought them in superficially. Each of the 
multitude of Spaniards, French, English, Canadians, and 
other assorted nationalities are integrated with exquisite 
care and feeling into the enormous three hundred year pat- 
tern by which the New World wilderness was painfully 
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transformed into the empire that is now the United States. 
Here is a masterly analysis of the impact of European cul- 
ture upon a raw hostile continent, and the squabbling of four 
old empires, resulting in the creation of a new species of 
homo sapiens, the democratic, enterprising, far-ranging 
American. DeVoto does not profess that the happy result 
was God’s plan, but concedes that the continental geography 
has a wonderful logic which somehow made the result in- 
evitable. If Jefferson’s Louisiana Purchase was not divinely 
inspired, it was still, in retrospect, one of the most important 
events in world history. It was the wheel of Columbus come 
full circle. 

Schoolbook preconceptions are here thrown out the win- 
dow. Here is the wild continent, peopled by savages, limitless, 
shimmering with the mirage of gold and a short-cut to India, 
totally unknown. Here are the conquistadores and the cheva- 
liers “marching in rusty medieval armor to the non-existent,” 
their minds crammed with misconceptions and avarice, push- 
ing out across the plains, the savannahs, the dank forests, 
tracing out the leaf-like and intricate veins of rivers. All of 
the agony and the glory of these dim silhouetted heroic 
figures is indelibly painted, often with strokes of blood, on 
the DeVoto canvas. 

The scholarship displayed in this book is meticulous and 
exhaustive, and there are copious notes at the end for the 
benefit of scholars. It will serve admirably as a handy ref- 
erence work. But it is principally for the benefit of the 
American citizen who values his priceless heritage of free- 
dom, and who is curious to know how he as a political- 
geographical entity came into being. 

This book conjures up shades of Francis Parkman, per- 
haps the most inspired of our nineteenth century historians. 
But where Parkman’s prose marches in majestic cadences, 
DeVoto has a pulsating poetic style, sometimes tortuous, 
but always dynamic and sparkling with perceptive phrases. 
Numerous and sometimes irritating liberties are taken with 
orthodox grammatical usage. There are sentences without 
verbs. Past, present, and future tenses are gaily intertwined. 
There are some rather bewildering previews and flashbacks 
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in the Hollywood manner. Yet the net result is overpowering. 
One who writes like DeVoto is after all entitiled to some 
liberties. Further, the complex chronological approach is 
kept in reasonably good order by the device of placing dates 
in brackets at the top of each page. Best of all, there is a 
series of maps which graphically portray the sequence of 
continental discoveries. 

Nebraskans should take particular pleasure in this book. 
The Mississippi Valley is the great heartland of the American 
empire, and Nebraska is in the center of the heartland. The 
achievements of Coronado, LaVerendrye, DeBourgmond, 
Mallet, Villasur, and others who penetrated the Great Plains, 
are here summed up in authoritative fashion. The Lewis and 
Clark expedition is treated in considerable detail, as it 
became the final chapter in the unravelling of the continental 
mystery. The mouth of the Platte River is described as “the 
historical equator” of the Missouri, a thesis that might well 
be later refined. 

Course of Empire, represented as the third book in a 
trilogy (Year of Decision and Across the Wide Missouri), 
is perfectly capable of standing on its own broad feet. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 


Before Lewis and Clark: Documents Illustrating the History 
of the Missouri, 1785-1804. Edited by A. P. Nasatir. (St. 
Louis: St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, 1952. 
xv + 853 pp. Notes, illustrations, and index. 2 vols., 
$12.00.) 


Twenty or twenty-five years ago the author of these 
volumes contributed a valuable series of articles on the his- 
tory of the Missouri Valley under Spain. He had made re- 
searches in the Archives of the Indies in Seville and taken 
copies of many documents found there. Others were available 
in the Bancroft collection at the University of California. 
From these sources he was able to throw much new light 
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on the exploration of the Missouri River before the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. In the present volumes these documents are 
published entire, translated from French or Spanish into 
English. 

The introduction of “The Exploration of the Missouri 
1673-1804” (pp. 1-115) traces the history of the great river 
from its discovery by Marquette and Joliet in 1673 to the 
cession from France to Spain and the founding of St. Louis 
in 1764, and from then on to the cession to the United States 
in 1804. It is the latter period (1764-1804) that is the subject 
of Nasatir’s researches, although the introduction begins at 
1673 and the calendar of documents at 1785 (see below). 
During these forty years the focus of affairs was in St. Louis, 
where a timid and feeble Spanish regime governed a small 
French and Indian population and attempted to hold the vast 
empty valley of the Missouri against the British and Ameri- 
cans. French traders slowly advanced up the rivers north 
and west from St. Louis, seeking the villages of the Indians 
where they traded manufactured goods for peltries. During 
the 1790’s the pressure of the British on the “Upper Mis- 
souri” stimulated some more energetic exploration out of 
St. Louis in the form of organized companies and expeditions. 
By the end of the century all the direct tributaries of the 
Missouri below the Yelowstone had been named and marked 
on maps, and all the Indian villages had been engaged in 
trade. But there were no permanent forts or settlements 
beyond the area of St. Louis. 

The documents themselves are arranged in chronological 
order from 1785 to 1806 (pp. 119-771, the pages in the two 
volumes are numbered continuously). Since all commercial 
as well as military activity in Indian territory was super- 
vised in detail by the government, most of the documents 
are Official letters, instructions, reports, licenses; but there 
are a few private letters and contracts and journals. The 
journals are especially valuable, as few journals were written 
and some of them have been lost. The largest single docu- 
ment is the Journal of Jean Baptiste Truteau on the Missouri 
River 1794-1795, which is translated here in full for the first 
time (pp: 259-311). The first part of this interesting journal 
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is supposed to be preserved in Seville, but when I asked for it 
there in May 1951 it was missing from its place (Papeles 
de Cuba, leg. 187) and could not be found. The last part is 
preserved in the National Archives in Washington (Foreign 
Affairs, Territorial Papers I, Orleans). The middle part, 
covering the critical ascent to the Aricaras and perhaps fur- 
ther in the spring of 1795, has never been found. The account 
of James Mackay’s expedition of 1795-1797 is still more 
partially preserved (pp. 356-364 and 485-499). The narrative 
of Pierre Antoine Tabeau in 1803-1805 (p. 114) was too long, 
but that of Charles La Raye in 1802-1805 (p. 110) could 
have been included. 


The volumes close with an index (pp. 775-853), which is 
very welcome, although there are many omissions in it. 
The cross references in the volumes are quite cumbersome. 
The introduction ignores the body of the work, citing docu- 
ments from previous publications that are actually published 
here. In the body of the work the documents are cited by 
chapter and number, which it is tedious to find, as there are 
no running titles. The author is to be commended for giving 
the exact location and bibliography of each document. 


There are folding photographic reproductions of five 
maps, four of which are manuscript and are published here 
for the first time, without adequate references, however. 
Soulard’s map of 1795 (p. 46) is preserved in the library of 
the Service Hydrographique in Paris, not in the Newberry 
Library in Chicago, as the acknowledgement suggests. The 
small (and illegible) facsimile of a Spanish map on p. 406, 
which is cited repeatedly throughout the work for important 
evidence, is an incomplete translation of Soulard’s map, 
which apparently became known to the author only after 
his text had been prepared. It is a pity these manuscript 
maps could not have been published entire. The Finiels map 
(p. 94) is badly amputated and others are trimmed. 


Indiana University Aubrey Diller 
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Portrait of an American: Charles G. Dawes. By Bascom N. 
Timmons. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953. 
344 pp. Illustrations and index. $5.00.) 


This is the second book about General Dawes with claims 
to consideration as a full length biography. The first, pub- 
lished in 1930, was by Paul R. Leach, at that time a reporter 
for the Chicago Daily News. Mr. Timmons is Washington 
correspondent for a large number of southwestern news- 
papers. That both biographies have been by newspapermen 
is of significance, for it suggests one aspect of the character 
and personality of Dawes, and the limitations of both books. 

Mr. Timmons’ book is in twenty-three chapters covering 
Dawes’ career from his birth in Marietta, Ohio, through its 
varied phases: young lawyer in Nebraska, McKinley man- 
ager in Illinois, Chicago banker and civic leader, head of the 
Army General Purchasing Board under Pershing, first Di- 
rector of the Budget under Harding, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Experts appointed by the World I Reparations 
Commission, Vice-President under Coolidge 1925-29, Am- 
bassador to Britain 1929-31, and first President of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The book is attractively, 
though not luxuriously bound, and is illustrated with eight- 
een photographs and a frontispiece. There is no footnoting 
or bibliography; an adequate index concludes the volume. 

Such is the form of the book. In the absence of a preface 
or introduction, Mr. Timmons’ purpose must be inferred 
from the title, the publisher’s announcement on the jacket, 
and the content generally. The title is Portrait of An Ameri- 
can which is an entirely appropriate one for a book about 
General Dawes. But in so far as it suggests a picture drawn 
by an observer, it is misleading, in spite of Mr. Timmons’ 
long acquaintance with Dawes and experience on the Wash- 
ington scene. For what he has written would more accurately 
be characaterized as an autobiography. He has let Dawes 
speak for himself, or—in the metaphor of the title—draw 
his own portrait. 

Dawes had the journal habit, and all but a few have been 
published, over the years under six different titles. Drawing 
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primarily on these, published speeches, and apparently upon 
numerous interviews with Dawes and his younger brother, 
the late Henry M. Dawes, Mr. Timmons has put together 
a story of Dawes’ life as seen through Dawes’ eyes. The pub- 
lishers jacket declares, “Mr. Timmons has had access to all 
of General Dawes’ papers and diaries, both private and 
public, and has had the full cooperation of the Dawes family 
itself.” This is perfectly true, but could not be inferred from 
the content of the book, for Mr. Timmons did not avail him- 
self of the voluminous Dawes papers to a noticeable extent. 
With these qualifications as to the nature of the book and 
the sources, Mr. Timmons deserves great credit for preserv- 
ing both continuity and interest through the quotations 
which account for perhaps sixty percent of the text. 

There are several limitations which such a method im- 
poses. In seeing things primarily through Dawes’ eyes, the 
reader gets interesting and colorful first-hand impressions, 
but no historical perspective of the particular problem, its 
relative importance, or the surrounding circumstances. 
Dawes’ motives and achievements cannot be appreciated 
if his Nebraska career is not related to the political situation; 
or if iis work as Comptroller of the Currency is not seen 
against the background of prevailing banking practice and 
the increasingly obvious defects in the National Banking 
System; or if the work of the Dawes Committee is not pre- 
sented in the context of European economic and political 
problems. Mr. Timmons supplies some of this background, 
but it is never complete, seldom adequate, and sometimes 
characterized by errors or oversimplifications. (Examples: 
pp. 123 and 124, regarding anti-trust matters; p. 165, regard- 
ing German submarine war in World War I; p. 225, regarding 
the success of the Dawes Plan.) The overall effect of this 
limitation is to overemphasize the importance of many of 
Dawes’ achievements without ever fully understanding 
them. 

Perhaps the most serious objection to Mr. Timmons’ 
method is his use of reconstructed or fictitious conversations. 
These are indicated by quotation marks wtihout any distinc- 
tion from bona fide quotations of Dawes’ journals or other 
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sources, and in no case is there any hint of the origin either 
by footnote or bibliography. This might be regarded as 
legitimate literary license if such quotations were identified 
or if, at the least, the reader were warned that they existed, 
and of course if they do not misrepresent anything. These 
conditions do not hold for Mr. Timmons’ use of them, and 
in the case of a fictitious conversation (p. 125) about the beef 
trust cases of 1904-06, the facts and Dawes’ relationship 
to Ogden Armour are both misrepresented. 

In fairness it needs to be emphasized that these and other 
errors are not in themselves of much importance. It is no 
great failing to present a photograph as the “birthplace of 
Charles G. Dawes” when in fact the picture is of a house the 
family first moved into in 1870 when Dawes was five years 
old. But such errors, combined with the absence of any ref- 
erence whatever to sources, casts doubt over other parts 
of the book. It would lead me to doubt, for example, that 
Dawes ever told a meager audience in Joliet, Illinois: “I have 
been getting audiences of 1,000 to 3,000 people in other 
towns, and it hasn’t been considered a disgrace to introduce 
me. Your mayor ran away like a yellow dog... . This town 
isn’t worth the powder it would take to blow it up.” (p. 213) 
The preoccupation of the press and public with such utter- 
ances—some factual, some fictional—is a tendency one would 
expect a serious biographer to correct. 

Sir Josiah Stamp wrote of Dawes, “He was noted for his 
prompt action, vigorous and picturesque speech, . .. and 
having toward polite society an attitude around which hung 
an anecdotal cluster, in which the real and the apocryphal 
were equally entertaining and inextricably mixed.” A Por- 
trait of An American contributes little to separating the real 
from the apocryphal. It will be read with interest by friends 
of Dawes and people who followed his public career because 
it is, as the jacket declares, “a fascinating human document.” 
It is not, nor does it appear that Mr. Timmons intended it to 
be, an appraisal of Dawes’ contribution to American history. 
Students of the era will therefore find it disappointing. 

This reviewer is engaged, intermittently, in the slow proc- 
ess of preparing a detailed study of Dawes’ career, drawing 
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upon his voluminous papers now deposited at Deering Li- 
brary of Northwestern University. Readers of this commen- 
tary on Mr. Timmons’ book should be apprised of that fact. 


Northwestern University John E. Pixton 


Wagon Roads West: A Study of Federal Road Surveys and 
Construction in the Trans-Mississippi West, 1846-1869. 
By W. Turrentine Jackson. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1952. xv-+-422 pp. Maps, notes, bibliography, 
and index. $5.00.) 


Several years ago while employed at Lassen Volcanic 
National Park in northern California, I became interested 
in the Nobles Trail which passed through the park. I learned 
that a Mr. Nobles had pioneered this “short-cut” across the 
mountains to the Shasta mines. I often wondered what be- 
came of this trail-blazer, but not until I read Wagon Roads 
West did I learn that William H. Nobles later became a con- 
troversial figure as superintendent of construction of the 
Fort Ridgley-South Pass section of the Pacific Wagon Road. 
An entire chapter is devoted to Nobles’ road building in 
Minnesota Territory. 

I am confident that Mr. Jackson’s new book will reveal 
desired information to others just as it did to me. The author 
has made excellent use of previously untouched source 
materials in the National Archives. His notes and bibliog- 
raphy reveal a great number of sources previously unknown 
to me which I am certain will interest most students of 
western history. 

The book describes and evaluates the role of the Govern- 
ment in locating, surveying, and improving wagon routes in 
the trans-Mississippi West prior to the railroad era. It is a 
combined geographic-chronological presentation. Parts I and 
III deal with the Army’s role in road surveys and construc- 
tion; Part II with the Department of Interior’s role; and 
Part IV with the cooperative efforts by the Interior and 
War Departments. 
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The Department of Interior became involved in road 
building as a result of criticism aimed at the Army’s topo- 
graphical engineers for spending too much time and money 
in collecting scientific data while on road building expedi- 
tions. Interior’s use of civilian contractors did not improve 
the situation. Appointments to the higher and even some 
of the lesser positions on the wagon road expeditions were 
made on a patronage basis. But for the work of the chief 
engineers on two of the projects, the construction of roads 
concerned would have been complete fiascos. 

Some of the superintendents of construction appear to 
have been more interested in personal gain than in road 
building. Nobles and Magraw were among these. Magraw, 
at the very start of his expedition, loaded Government wag- 
ons with “booze” for sale to Army officers at Fort Laramie. 
Nobles had more lofty ideas; he was concerned primarily 
with land speculation and ferry rights along the route of 
his road. 

Of particular interest to Nebraskans are chapters on 
shortening and improving routes across Nebraska Territory, 
1854-1857; construction of a Missouri River road from the 
mouth of the Platte to the Niobrara River, 1857-1858; and 
the Sawyer Road up the Niobrara River, 1865. 

- With the exception of an account of a good fist fight in 
the lobby of a Washington hotel between William Magraw, 
deposed superintendent of a section of the Fort Kearny- 
Honey Lake road and his successor, the able engineer, Fred- 
erick Lander, the average reader of exciting western stories 
will find the book dry. On the other hand, it will have great 
appeal to the serious student of western history, and will 
be an important addition to his reference shelf. The book 
is a valuable contribution to American history. 


National Park Service Harry B. Robinson 


Joe Meek: The Merry Mountain Man. By Stanley Vestal. 
(Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1952. xi + 336 
pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $5.00.) 
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This is a life story of one of the hardiest of that breed 
of men who blazed the trails throughout the West—the 
Mountain Men. These men were the heroes of many of the 
legends of the West and none of them could have had a 
better author to record his life than did Joe Meek. The author 
of this book, Stanley Vestal, who is known on the University 
of Oklahoma campus as Professor Walter Stanley Campbell, 
has written a number of books about persons important in 
the history and the development of the West. Mr. Campbell 
is a member of the Society of American Historians and a 
Fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation. He was the first 
Rhodes Scholar from the state of Oklahoma. He has spent 
a great deal of time in the study of the Indians of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Plains region and possesses a keen knowl- 
edge of their history and background. 

It is from a vast fund of information that Mr. Vestal 
has been able to write the story of Joe Meek and to give to it 
the authenticity that makes this book so interesting and 
readable. In this book the reader will follow the trail of 
Joe Meek from his boyhood home in Virginia, half-way 
across the continent to St. Louis, where he becomes interested 
in the fur trade. His interest was primarily in the trapping 
of the animals or in the trading for furs among the Indians, 
and we soon find Joe Meek on his way to the mountains. 
At first he was employed by the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany, under the direction of William Sublette. William Sub- 
lette and his brother Milton were among the outstanding 
“booshway” or bourgeois of the day. The “booshway” were 
the leaders of the little companies of traders and trappers 
that roamed through the mountains in search of furs. 

For years Joe Meek trapped for beaver on nearly every 
stream in the West. He learned to know the country as well 
as most men now know their own backyard. He learned 
the ways of the Indians; in fact, he followed the custom 
of most Mountain Men and took an Indian woman for his 
wife. As the reader follows Joe Meek on his many trapping 
expeditions, he will learn a great deal about the early fur 
business. The methods used to catch the beaver; the diffi- 
culties of travelling through the mountain vastness, without 
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the aid of a map; the troubles with hostile Indians; the 
friendly competition among the American fur companies, 
as well as the bitter competition with the British fur com- 
panies of the Northwest; and of the “rendezvous.” 

A very important part of the story of Joe Meek is con- 
cerned with the conflict between the whites and the Indians. 
The Indians naturally resented the encroachment of the 
whites into their hunting grounds and this led to many 
battles between the two groups. Many writers have not 
given their readers a very clear picture of this conflict, but 
in this biography the Indian-white conflict is treated in a 
most objective manner. 

Not only does the reader of Joe Meek get the story of the 
fur trade, but after the beaver trapping gave out, Joe was 
among the vanguard of immigrants that moved into the 
Oregon Country. In this part of the story the reader will 
become acquainted with the trials and tribulations of settling 
up a new territory. Joe Meek not only helped to settle the 
Oregon Country, but he sort of grew up with it. He served 
in the legislature of the provisional government and later 
went to Washington as a special representative to plead 
the needs of the territory before Congress and the President. 
Joe made quite an impression in the nation’s capital, dressed 
in his buckskin clothes and with his mountain man manner- 
isms. The President commissioned him as the United States 
marshal for the territory and Joe Meek returned to his 
beloved West, where he lived out his days defending and 
improving the country which he had helped to build. 

The reader of the story of Joe Meek will find it a faithful 
portrayal of the life of a mountain man and to know Joe 
Meek will be to know and to understand the men who led 
in the settlement of the West. 


Doane College John Brenneman 
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Pioneer’s Progress: An Autobiography. By Alvin Johnson 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1952, x + 413 pp. Illus- 
trations and index. $5.00.) 


Alvin Johnson, distinguished economist and educator, 
has devoted to his Nebraska youth more than a quarter of 
his estimable autobiography. Son of a Danish immigrant 
who pioneered in Dakota County after the Civil War, he 
grew up among Populists, graduated from the University of 
Nebraska in the late 1890s, and joined the Second Nebraska 
in the Spanish-American War. In 1906, as an instructor in 
economics, he returned to the University for a single, dis- 
appointing year. 

These recollections are sensitive but not sentimental. 
The portrayal of the University is discerning and the sketches 
of rural life unequivocally realistic. 


Oberlin College Thomas LeDuc 
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Norman Weingart, “Antecedents of TVA: The Legislative 
History of Muscle Shoals,” Agricultural History, October, 
1952, will be of interest to students of the career of the late 
Senator George W. Norris. 


Articles of interest to Nebraska readers in The Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, May, 1953, are: James C. Malin, “As- 
pects of the Nebraska Question, 1852-1854”; and Merrill J. 
Mattes, ed., “Capt. L. C. Easton’s Report: Fort Laramie to 
Fort Leavenworth via Republican River in 1849.” 


James L. Sellers, “Before We Were Members—The 
MVHA,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June, 
1953, is Professor Sellers’ presidential address delivered at 
the forty-sixth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association in Lexington, Kentucky, May 7, 1953. 


Clifford D. Carpenter, “The Early Cattle Industry in 
Missouri,” Missouri Historical Review, April, 1953, will be of 
interest to students of the cattle industry. 


George F. Weisel, ed., “The Diary of John F. Dodson: His 
Journey from Illinois to his Death at Fort Owen in 1852,” 
Montana Magazine of History, Spring, 1953, describes a jour- 
ney through Nebraska’s Platte Valley. 


Donald F. Brown writes of “The Ghost Dance Religion 
Among the Oklahoma Cheyenne,” in The Chronicle of Okla- 
homa, Winter, 1952-53. 
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Names: Journal of the American Name Society, March, 
1953, is Volume I, Number 1 of the publication of the newly- 
organized American Name Society. Dr. Louise Pound, pro- 
fessor emeritus of English at the University of Nebraska, is 
a member of the Society’s Board of Managers; and Miss 
Mamie Meredith, assistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, is a member of the magazine’s editorial 


board. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A. T. Hill 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian John B. White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
1s the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 

1 state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 

Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
records and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 


oks, and autobiographical accounts. 


Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
‘counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 

= } } : oth oe 
churches, societies, clubs, cultur educational, industria 
financial and business organizations. 
: : 
Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 


reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene 


Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 


Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
fc 
entury. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 


torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 


and artifacts 








